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Our most beloved Novenas brought together in One Exquisite Volume .,, 


The Catholic Family Book of Novenas| 


2 "tp, == i — . > 
ee ~ Novena prayers.. 





tional Prayers That Lift 
The Troubled Mind and Heart to God 


Novenas To The Sacred Heart . . . The Infant Jesus Of Prague .. . Our 
Lady Of Perpetual Help . . . The Miraculous Medal . . . Our Sorrowful 
Mother . . . In Honor Of St. Francis, St. Jude, St. Anthony, St. Therese, } 
St. Joseph, St. Anne... St. Mary Goretti .. . St. Gerard... 






; 


.». The Novena For The Faithful Departed . . . Our Lady Of Lourdes.,, 
Our Lady Of Fatima . . . The Holy Ghost . . . The Christmas Novena 
. . . The Forty Hours’ Devotion . . . The Holy Hour Of Adoration . ., 
Lovely Hymns. . . Litanies . . . Other Familiar and Special Prayers, 
Aa 





or the very first time, these beautiful Novena devotions 
have been gathered in a single volume —and nothing 
has been spared in making this a book to cherish forever! 
There are nearly 400 pages illustrated throughout in full 
color. The binding is of genuine leather, with covers and 
4 page edges burnished in purest gold. It is a thrilling experi- 
fs => ence to leaf through these pages...to say the lovely 
.to have, always at your fingertips, a 
wonderful way to use the power of prayer! 





Beautiful Hymns and Prayers. Lovely Novena Hymns were selected for 
this volume by one of the Church's most gifted musicians... and are 
recreated here in full color, complete with the music, in some of the 
most beautiful manuscripts you have ever seen. Also included is a 
treasury of familiar prayers including the Confiteor, the Act of Contri- 
tion, the Apostles’ Creed ... and, too, prayers for special occasions and 
intentions. Glorious Litanies... prayers of praise and petition to Our 
Lord, His Blessed Mother and the Saints... grace these pages in color, 
with both verses and responses in their complete form. 


A Masterpiece of Printing & Binding. Every page is printed in deep, 
rich full colors with art masterworks throughout the book. The leather 
binding is soft to touch, beautifully grained and inlaid with gold. The 
pages are of vellum book paper, with a jewel-like initial to introduce 
each devotion. Every Novena is complete in its original, familiar form 
... loaned for exclusive publication in the book by the Religious Orders 
from which they actually came. 


Examine This New Volume Without Charge 


You must hold this beautiful book to know what a treasure it is for you and 
your family. Mail the free-examination coupon today. Examine it for a week 
or two—on approval. Use it at home... in church. Carry it with you for fre- 
quent reading. If you decide to return the book, there is no obligation. If you 


keep it, send only $1 a month until only $3.95 plus mailing cost is paid. 
IF PLEASED WITH FREE EXAMINATION 


$ mh 
only — Payable $1 Monthly 






















Genuine Leather Binding! Finest qual- 
ity leathers, richly finished and 
polished, deeply embossed. 

Tooling in Pure Gold! The cover is 
inlaid with pure leaf gold; binding 
edges and page edges burnished in 
24-Karat gold also. 

Nearly 400 Pages in Full Color! Special 


type style for easy reading. 


NEVER SOLD THROUGH 
BOOK CLUBS 
OR CANVASSERS 


~ Treasury of Prayers! Each devotion is 

* Ps complete with lovely Novena Hymns 
x 

and Litanies. There is also a treasury 


avers. ¢ rave or 
246% of familiar prayers, and prayers for 
got vw & special intentions.. 

P 42 “2, , 

Lio Be Ne 


© 1957 John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
dn Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Lid., Toronto 7, Ontario 


Art Masterpieces Throughout! Magnifi- 
cent paintings by many of the world’s 
great artists are reproduced in radiant 
colors. A full color hand-illuminated 
initial in a jewel-like setting intro- 
duces each Novena. 

Vatican Tapestries! Centurics-old, 
hand-woven, tapestries portraying the 
first Pentecost and the Assumption re- 
produced in full color as end papers. 





Rich Indulgences Granted! Introduc- 
tions tell about each Novena and of 
the rich Indulgences granted thos¢ 
who make these devotions, 
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intro Sister Angela and marine corporal Allison ...alone on a Pacific island...trapped behind enemy lines! 
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“SGN TOUR of the WEST" 


For the 6th successive Summer the 





For Your Summer Vacation 


plan to join the 


July 14th to July 28th 
kK ok wk ok 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 
Los Angeles — San Francisco 
Yosemite National Park 
Portland, Ore. — Seattle, Wash. 

Rainier National Park 
The Great Southwest 
California — Oregon Cascades 
Montana Rockies 


“Tour of the 


West’ will be operated from Chicago back to 
Chicago for Readers of ‘The Sign’ and their 
friends. 

An ideal two weeks—care free—all expense 


tour thru the West under guidance of experienced 
escort. 


You wil! be assured a wonderful time, and the 


most for the money of any tour you can plan. 


Monastery Place 


For descriptive folder 
“Tour of the West” address 


THE SIGN 


Union City, N. J. 





*D.M 
Springfield, Mass. 


Send for your FREE 96-page cata- 
log packed with illustrations, com- 
plete instructions, 
suggestions and ideas. 
able 
periodical bulletin ' 


Pittshine 


1 EARNED $62.00 


in just one month 


SELLING beautiful 
ROSARIES | MADE 
MYSELF 





*Nome and address upon request 


Thousands of people enjoy rosary making... 
as a profitable business and fascinating hob- 
by. They like giving these rosaries as treas- 
ured gifts, too. 


Rosary Making is so easy ... so much fun! 







No experience necessary 
No elaborate equipment 
needed 

For as little as $1.50 
you’re in business 





invaluable sales 
Also avail- 
hints in a 
News Notes.’ 


FREE, helpful 


“THE ORIGINAL 


CUSTOM LINE” 
P.O. BOX 988F @ PITTSFIELD, MASS. | 





PITTSHIRE CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 988F, Pittsfield, Mass. 


1 am interested in making rosaries for 
profit, gifts and as a hobby. Please send my 
FREE catalog at once and FREE ‘'News 
Notes" bulletins periodically. 


SD cks Dek ubyinabts soe bes seenbes tateens ws 


Address 
City 
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CARDINAL STRITCH 


the January, 1957, issue carries one of 
the finest and true stories ever written 
about His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch. Children and adults love’ His 
Eminence for his sincerity, his charity, and 
generosity, his fairness, and his counsel... . 
It's true—every group does regard him 
as “one of their own.” 
SIGMUND S. SAKOWICZ, PRESIDENI 
Potish ALMA MATER OF AMERICA 
Cincaco, IL. 
Ihe sketch of Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
“Prince Among Men” (january) is a 
splendid tribute to one of the foremost 


United States. 
heartwarming 


Catholic Churchmen in these 
The article 
extremely and 
Mr. Herr certainly 
ardinal 


is not only but 
informative 
must have 
of 


account of the 


interesting as 
well, 
the ¢ 


since 


known 


for a good length time, 
he gives us such a vivid 


life 


were 


Cardinal's daily There were many, to 


be sure, who anxiously looking foi 


ward to such article as this on Cardinal 
Stritch. 


Hen 


Congratulations once again to Dan 
JOHuN MENTKOWsSKI 


MinwaAukre, Wis. 


UNMENTIONABLE PROBLEM 


In spite of the surprise or distaste it 
stirred in a few of your readers, your at 
ticle “The Unmentionable Problem” (anti 


in your De 
airing 
very real problem in our society. The 
of and hatred 
Catholics which has erupted several times 
history 


Catholic prejudice in the t 
cemben 


S.) 


issue was a. valuable of a 
resel 


vou ignorance, fear, toward 


in ow has certainly not completely 
evaporated. 

Catholics are not all free of prejudice 
either. Neither evil 
Also, American Catholics 
for the 
non-Catholic neighbors have 


Church. The separatism, hyper- 


against Protestants 


justifies the othe: 
are 


partly responsible prejudice so 


many of ou 


toward the 


sensitive defensiveness, and sometimes the 
smugness of Catholics aggravate anti 
Catholic prejudice. The author of “The 
Unmentionable Problem” has worked for 


years with a national organization seeking 


to lessen inter-group prejudice, and he has 
stressed to Catholics the need to move con 
fidently from their isolated positions into 


the intellectual market 


place. 
JOHN Connors 


INSTRUCTOR IN SOCIOLOGY) 


LA SALLE COLLEG! 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
MIDDLE EAST 
I wish to take you to task for your 
December editorial. Dear Father, with all 
respect, it stinks in my very English nos- 
trils. You're off the beam, completely. 


We didn’t invade Egypt because we wanted 











JOIN | 
CARDINAL 


SPELLMAN 


11,000 MILE | 
PILGRIMAGE CRUISE 


Observe the first Centenary 
of the Apparitions of Our 
Lady to Bernadette Soubir- 
ous in Lourdes. 
Aboard the Greek Line's 
beautiful T.S.S. Olympia. 
Visit: Bordeaux, La Coruna 
.--Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Athens, Crete, Malta, 
Palermo... Naples, Genoa, 
Cannes. 

Leaving New York, 

September 8, 1958, 

Minimum price $795, 
Make your reservations now! 

See your Travel Agent 





or contact: G RE b K LI N E 


10 Bridge Street, New York 1, N. Y., or 
Write to Martin B. Fallon 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE | 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y, 


CAMP ST. JOHN’ 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys #! 
2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake 
mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. Lavatory ig 


each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Ex 


lent meals. Recreational, instructional act 
ties. Mature professional staff. 1 counsel 
every 4 boys, Jesuit Chaplain. One all-ir 
fee. Catalog. 


Robt. D. Giegengack. Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Corr. 
or tel. ORegon7-7007(N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5- 1888 (L.I 
Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy. Robert Giegenga 








CATHOLIC CAMP 


TEGAWITHA 


FOR GIRLS 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 7 
on private lake. All land sports, swimm Nf 
riding, dancing, dramaties, crafts. Jun 
and Senior groups. 


{0th year. 
Directors: 

Mrs. James P.Lyneh and Mrs. William M.Ly! 

Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box $, Tobyhanna, fs 


POCONO 


VACATION or HONEYMOON 
MOUNT AIRY LODGE has EVERY THING | 


Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 pam Cabans | 
Cottages with television & private Dancin | 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful “Club } 
Suzanne.” Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lad | 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. | 

Vacationers Bkiet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. 8 | 


grounds. 


MOUNT he ie 29, PA. 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 











Private chapel ] 


| 





Mount Airy Lodge | 
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to. Look, we British have been playing this | 
game for centuries, . Perhaps you find | 
it hard to believe that the Soviets were | 
poised to go to the aid of Nasser when | 
Jsrael attacked or perhaps the American 
press soft- pedaled that phase of it. 
NorMAN A. 
ENGLAND. 


BALLAND 
BIRMINGHAM, 


It is a pleasure to renew my _ subscrip- 
tion to THE SIGN magazine. It is excellent 
from every standpoint, but the brave stand 
taken on the Middle East marks 
you fearless editor, that early type 
which made America great! 


you have 


as a 


Joun S. Habis 


Detroit, MICH. 


A CANDLE FOR MY MOTHER 


The ‘A Candle for 
(February) is a masterpiece. 
for its refreshment, 


story My Mother” 
Thank God 
light, and peace. 

Josern V. CAskry 
OsBORNVILLE. N. J. 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN 


I want to thank you for you 
feature article on Mary Reed Newland 
and her family (“We and Our Children,” 
February). This particularly atones in my 
regard for the noncommittal review 
her book, We and Our Children, 
fact that, as yet, neither THE SIGN nor any 
of the three other Catholic periodicals 
read in our house has reviewed a second 
book, mentioned in passing (The Year and 


recent 


given 
and the 


Our Children) in your February issue, 
Shame! 

Mrs. Epwarp MULVEY 
New Patz, N. Y 
I was pleased to find the 
article on the Newland Family which 
ran under the title, ‘We and Our Children.” 
(February). It is certainly helpful to 
most of us to realize that Christian family 
life can and is being worked out in a 
practical way, despite pressures against it. 
Permit me, however, to offer this one 
criticism. In the family picture portrayed, 
there is almost a total neglect of the 
tole played by the father. (Note espe- 


cially the pictures) . 


It is a common teaching of the Catholic 


Church, in reference to family life, that 
the father is head of the wife and leader 
of the family... . 


I hope these few words of criticism will 


not be taken simply as a speech in defense 
of my sex. T hey are meant rather to 
call attention to what is sometimes a 


misplaced point of emphasis in the treat- | 
ment of family life. They are submitted 
only in the hope that in future articles, | 
the father will be given the consideration 
and place he is entitled to as head of} 
the family. 


TIMOTHY HEFFERNAN 


MILTON, Mass. 


TOO MANY PEOPLE? 


| 

Millions of people throughout the world | 

should express their gratitude to Father | 
(Continued on page 77) 


ARE Y¢ 


O you come home from work 

tired out—too exhausted to give 
your wife and family the real 
companionship they expect? 
Have you been experiencing that 
“run-down, old - before - your - 
time” feeling? If so, science may 
have discovered the reason: your 
condition may simply be due to a 
common, easily corrected nutri- 
tional deficiency in your diet. Yes, 
you may be well-fed but poorly 
nourished. The food you eat may 
not contain the necessary and 
correct amounts of lipotropic fac- 
tors, vitamins and minerals to 
keep you healthy and vigorous. 
You owe it to yourself and your 
family to find out whether a safe 
and proven food supplement such 
as Vitasafe Capsules can restore 
the pep and energy you'd like to 
have. And you can find out at 
absolutely no cost by accepting 
this sensational free offer. 





TOO TIRED AT NIGHT 


‘And Too Worried :.. Daytime? 


30 DAYS SUPPLY 


coum MIGH —— CAPSULES 


V ¥e 


Each Daily C. F. — Contains: 
1 Choline Calci 

Bitartrate a 4 me Pantothenate 4 amg 
Inosi m Vitamin E 21U 
dl- Methionine 10 mg | Folie Acid 0.5 ‘mg 
Vitamin A Calcium 75 mg 
12,500 USP Units | Phosphorus 8 meg 
Vitamin D Iron 30 mg 
1,000 USP Units | Cobalt 0.04 mg 
Vitamin C 75 mg coneer vy mg 
: 5 4 anganese .5 mg 
woo ol Pi ae Molybdenum 0.1 mg 
‘ ~ «= | lodine 0.07: 3 mg 
Vitamin B6 0.5 mg | Potassium 2 mg 
Vitamin Bi2) 1 mcg Zine 0.5 mg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg. | Magnesium 3 mg 

Compare this formula with any other! 














LIPOTROPIC a MINERALS and VITAMINS 


Safe Nutritional Formula Containing 25 Proven 


















Help yourself 
or someone you love 
to new health and 
happiness! 
Coupon Now 








/ | Mail 


VITASAFE CO 320-3 
43 West Gist Stree, New York 23, N. Y. 
‘lease send me free a 30-day ‘supply of the 
proven VITASAFE CF (Comprehensive For- 
= Capsules, and full information about the 
ITASAFE plan. I am not under any obliga- 
tion to buy any additional vitamins, and after 
trying my free sample supply, I will ACCEPT 
OR REJECT the benefits and substantial savings 
offered by the VITASAFE Plan. In any case,’ the 
trial month's supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules 
is mine to use fre 
1 ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay 
for packing and postage. 


Name 


; State. ...cce0e 
This offer is limited to those who have never 
defore taken advantage of this generous trial. 
Only One trial supply per family. 
ee 





Zone.... 







© VEPANABE 


69 CORT 
¥ Cees OE 


Bicienes 
oy oncessss 


Ingredients: Choline, Inositol, Methionine, 
11 Vitamins (Including Blood-Building B-12 
and Folic Acid) Plus 11 Minerals 


Yes, we want to send you FREE, a 
30-day supply of high-potency 
Vitasafe C.F. Capsules (a $5.00 
value) so you can discover for 
yourself how much healthier, 
happier and peppier you may feel 
after a few days’ trial! Each cap- 
sule supplies your body with well 
over the minimum adult daily 
needs of the 11 important vita- 
mins, plus 11 minerals, choline, 
inositol and amino acid. 

Potency and Purity Guaranteed 
You can use these capsules confi- 
dently because strict U. S. Gov- 
ernment regulations demand that 
‘you get exactly what the label 
states — pure ingredients whose 
beneficial effects have been prov- 
en time and time again! 

Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin 
Prices in Half 
With your free vitamins, we will 
send you complete details of an 
amazing new plan that provides 
you with a 30-day supply of vita- 
mins every month for just $2.00— 
60% less than the usual retail 
price. But remember—you’re not 
obligated to buy from us now or 
ever! The supply of free capsules 
is limited—so mail coupon today! 


VITASAFE CORP, 2 “est &1: s. 


New York 23, N. Y. 
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a MUST for HOLY WEEK 








HOLY WEEK 
MISSAL 


NEW SUPPLEMENT TO 
MY LENTEN MISSAL 


MY HOLY WEEK MISSAL 


The Restored Order Of Holy Week Services 








For the Use of the Laity 


25° 


160 Pages...Printed in Two Colors... Pocket Size 
Easy-to-Use Number System 
Engraved Artboard Cover 





THE CONFRATERNITY OF 


THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
—e- Deke eek Beery Be Seed, Be Oe Ge Oe m8 cekek Gas BE: ea. eae & 


Publishers of MY IMITATION OF CHRIST « MY DAILY PSALM BOOK . MY DAILY BREAD . MY SUNDAY MISSAL « CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL . MY WAY OF LIFE 
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Tears That Cry to Heaven 


EA DERS often ask why I am so interested in 

the Near East and especially the Holy Land. 

If I may be excused for the injection of the 
personal on this page, I would like to answer that 
question. 

For three years I did postgraduate studies at the 
famous Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem under Pére 
Lagrange and other great masters of Sacred Scrip- 
ture as well as of the archeology, geography, and 
history of Palestine. We students studied every nook 
and corner of the city of Jerusalem. Afoot, on 
donkey, on horseback, and by car, we traveled back 
and forth over every mile of the Holy Land. 
1925 to 1928. 


country. You 


That was from 
Arab could travel from Gaza or 
Beersheba in the south to the borders of Syria on 
the north, or from Jaffa or Haifa on the Mediter- 
ranean you could journey eastward beyond the Sea 
of Galilee or to the Mountains of Moab and 
scarcely meet a Jew. Fel Aviv 
was hardly more than a village. Some Jews had con- 
gregated in sections of cities like Jerusalem, Haifa, 
and Jaffa. A few agricultural colonies of Zionists 
were scattered here and there on the fertile plains. 

But the people of the country were Arabs, the 
people who owned and cultivated the land were 


Palestine was an 


There were a few. 


Arabs, the people of the towns and cities were 
Arabs. It was an Arab country, unquestionably 
and unreservedly. 

Editorial business for the magazine brought me 
back to the Holy Land in the Spring of 1953. The 
southern, western, and northern parts of the country 
had been taken 
Europe whose only claim to the territory was that 
their ancestors had lived there 2000 years before. 


over by strangers from Eastern 


The plains along the Mediterranean and from 
Haifa to the Sea of Galilee, the only really fertile 
areas, covered formerly by Arab farms and gardens 
and vineyards and orange groves, were all occupied 
by these strangers. In the cities, the 
Shops, the public 


homes, the 
services, everything had been 
taken over by the invaders. 

Where were the Arabs who had been born here, 
whose ancestors had come into this land over a 
thousand years before, who had lived and worked 
and worshiped all their lives in this once peaceful 
part of the Holy Land? 

They were gone. ‘They were now huddled in 
forlorn refugee camps in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 


and Gaza. I visited the refugees. Not all, to be 
sure, because there are nearly a million of them, 
Whole families—men, women, and children—were 
huddled together in the single room of a miserable 
hut or in tents. Many of them had fairly 
well off. Now they were without property, without 
money, without work, living a day-to-day existence 
on a miserable dole from the U.N. 

For nearly ten years now they have suffered this 
inhuman fate. The spirit seems gone out of them 
except when you mention their homes, or lands, o1 
vineyards, or shops, and then they look over the 
hills to where they once lived, and. their eyes burn 


been 


with hatred and a thirst for revenge. 

The Near East is important to the survival of 
the West because of its oil and its strategic position, 
But it is important to the West too because here 
an awlul wrong has been done—almost comparable 
to Hitler’s treatment of the Jews—and it has been 
done with our connivance and co-operation. If the 
blood of Abel cried to God from the earth, no less 
do the tears of these hopeless people. They know 
that our leaders helped to sell them into this 
misery, partly from ignorance but also for Jewish 
votes and for Jewish dollars in the coffers of the 
party treasury. 


TATESMEN can talk as much as they like 

about the Gaza Strip and Aqaba, about the 

Aswan Dam and the Suez Canal and oil and 
strategy. It will all be to no avail unless we do 
something really effective to right this awful wrong, 
to make reparation for this crime that is almost 
genocide. This must be a first step toward real 
peace in the Near East. 

If we fail, if we haven't the moral courage to 
expiate the sin we share with the Zionist invaders, 
we may share their punishment too. We could lose 
the Near East to the Russians and make war, pos- 
sibly a losin inevitable. “The anti- 
Semitism that would result would be a disaster not 
only for Israel but for Jews all over the world. 

The blood of Abel didn’t cry to God in vain; 
nor will the tears of the Arab retugees., 
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© Good Friday and Easter Sunday are a divine 


FACT AND COMMENT 








EDITORIALS IN 


blending of 
failure and triumphs. ‘They explain the mission of Jesus Christ 
to the world. They also explain the Christian’s mission to 
mankind. Christ to earth 
to bring into the 
God “the lost sheep of the House 
of Israel.” In this He failed. He 
He foretold 
His rejection and crucifixion. Yet His heavenly Father still 
asked Him to fulfill His mission. Then, in the Resurrection 
and the invitation to the nations of the earth to enter His 
kingdom, God turned miserable failure into glorious tri- 


came 

Christ's Failure Kingdom ol 

and Triumph 
knew He would fail. 


umph. 


Just as divine revelation had foretold this failure and 


triumph of Christ, so divine revelation foretells the failure 
and triumph of the Christian’s mission to the world. The 





Church is God’s Kingdom on 
The Christian earth. It is established in Time. 
i : It is sent forth into the world to 


Vision of History win the world to Christ. Because 
i forced insult to 
God and to man, the world will not the 
kingdom, Meanwhile, as the Church moves through human 
history, there goes on the conflict of good and evil, of truth 
and falsehood. From already know that the 


/ conflict will increase with mounting intensity as the end of 


religion is an 
be forced to enter 


revelation we 






Eugene Dennis, one of the top 

U. S. Communists, testifies before 
the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee about changes in 
Red line made at recent convention. 
To gain respectability, Reds 
are playing down Stalinist line 





PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Time approaches. The final “show-down’” will take place 
between two mighty social forces: a Godless omnicompetent 
world-state under a blasphemous leadership called anti-Christ 
in furious combat with the Church. Through 
cowardice, or dazzled by the splendor of anti-Christ, many 
will defect from the Church. It will be the 
apparent triumph of evil. Then, at a 
Christ will re-enter the world scene, call a halt to 


universal 


moment of the 
moment, 
make 
a final and lasting separation of good from evil and bring 
Through 


climactic 
Time, 


forth to its definitive stage His eternal Kingdom. 
some divine transmutation of the elements, there will be ‘a 
new heaven and a new earth” fitting abode for the divinized 
spirits and glorified bodies of God’s friends. Such is the es 


sence of Christianity. 


not of the 
labor to 


But here is the paradox of history. Although 

world, yet the Christian is in the world. He 

He must work to make it a 
world. He 
tions to 


must 
win the world to Christ. better 
must pay his obliga- 

The Church, 
especially in her splendid social 
the Christian 


directions for re- 


Caesar. 


The Christian’s 


Mission to the World 


encyclicals, 
many 


gives 
clear-cut 
building a collapsing civilization. Yet, the very world we are 
helping to build will not, as such, enter God’s Kingdom. 
Rather, it will finally turn on us like some huge monster 


seeking to devour us. the cards.” 


This is already “in 


United Press 




















Yet God asks us to play the game. We have no obligation to 
succeed. We have an urgent obligation to try. We will lose 
the battle. We will win the war. The “world” will be lost. 
Many people will be won for God’s everlasting Kingdom. 


When the recent convention of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., adjourned, the big question in the minds of 
many Americans was: What happened to the declaration 


ol independence that we had 


ae been led. to expect? For many 
: months the Communist — press 
From Moscow and the general press had been 
indicating that strong factional 

battles were under way The convention was to decide 
the issue. The immediate reaction of the general press 
was that the insurgents won at least a partial victory. It 


noted such items as announced disagreement with Jacques 
Duclos, the French Communist leader. It also headlined 
kugene Dennis’ statement that the Communist Party here 
would independently interpret and apply Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. 

Other indications of independence were the election of 
John Gates, leader of the insurgents and editor of the 
Daily Worker, to the newly formed national committee. 
Gates thus far has retained his job as editor. Likewise 
Joseph Clark, who had, strongly condemned Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary, is still writing his column. Even altei 
the convention, he did not hesitate to condemn the East 
German Communist Party lor advocating a boycott of Israel. 

These were the surface indications that. misled many 


journalists into believing that a Titoist brand of Communism 
was being developed here. Such might well have been the 
case, had the Gates faction really won. out But a more 


careful study of the results of the convention § indicates 
that John Gates was defeated and went along for the sake of 
unity. 


s the fact that fourteen 


One proof of Foster's dominance 
of the twenty-man national committee are hard-core Com- 
munists who had been jailed, or at least indicted, for Smith 


Act violations or for harboring 


fugitive Communists. This com- 
The Arm 

mittee will later be expanded 
of Moscow by state elections, thus giving 


even more power to the top 
Communist apparatus It must be remembered that the 
Gates group is mainly a New York faction. 

Another solid. fact to note is that resolutions made. at 
the convention did not vary in the slightest from those 
adopted at the Twentieth Congress in Moscow. If American 
Communists were acting independently, they managed to 
achieve a remarkable degree olf co-ordination with the 
Communist Party, U. S. S. R. 

It is now fairly clear that Gates knew in advance that he 
was defeated and decided to go along for the sake of unity. 
Even before the convention, the Daily Worker had changed 
from the independent sheet that cheered the revolt in Hun- 
gary. Today it seems to have some little freedom, but only 
enough to carry on the pretense olf an autonomous party. 

What of the future? In all likelihood, Gates will be 
told to toe the line or face relegation to an obscure post. 
Top party leaders do not want to force a factional split 
that will further weaken a badly shaken party. The grounds 
for Gates’ rebellion—anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union, 
the Khrushchey speech on Stalin, and the Hungarian revolt— 
are much too important to be dismissed summarily. 

But the Communist Party in the United States has only 
one real reason for existence. It is the arm of Moscow. 


It is a vehicle for pro-Soviet propaganda and agitation fon 











United Press 
The horror of hate was made appallingly clear recent 


when four Boston hoodlums beat to death the Negro fath 
of Juanita Rose, above, and when Miami white citizey 
protested Negro’s purchase of a home in white neighborhooi 
Hate is evil north or south of the Mason-Dixon liy 










; : _ Gilloon 
A prisoner at Ohio State Penitentiary stoically extends 


an arm for cancer shot in daring experiment to develop a cut 
for human cancer. Said one prisoner: “When my childre 
learn how I’ve spent my life, I also want them to know that 
there was ‘a moment when I acted with nobility and courage’ 
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Soviet aims. It is the spawning-ground for espionage. For 
these important reasons, the Kremlin will not tolerate real 
deviation in the Communist Party, U. S.A. 


“Double standards” are familiar on the domestic front. 
for centuries wives have been protesting the double stand- 
} ards of pagan husbands. Now, according to Professor Soro- 
: kin’s recent book, The American 
Sex Revolution, the pagan wives 
of America are plentifully catch- 
ing up with their 


Double Standards 


on the Home Front husbands. 


(Apologies to the pagans from 
the Bush.) Daily newspapers frequently display double stand- 
ards when they piously deplore public vice on the editorial 
page and at the same time flamboyantly exploit the sexy 
angles ol alleged news items along with spiced-up photos and 
ads. Certain politicians follow the double standard every 





Pcent ‘ rT . ” P = 

; time they vote “down the line” contrary to their inmost 
athe pas 
te “Y convictions. It was to be expected that when we formed an 
itizey “ ° . ° 
j “S imernational organization the double standard would 
ROC 

“f eventually pop up there. 
m link 










World opinion lately has been mulling over the question of 
double standards in international relations. As Senator 
Knowland remarked, it has been showing up increasingly in 

the trend to “bloc voting.” He 


cited the Afro-Asian bloc rush- 


Double Standards 
ing to condemn the aggression of 
in United Nations Britain, France, and Israel against 
Feypt while time and again ab- 
gaining from voting on the several resolutions relative to 
Soviet aggression against the Hungarian people. The Senator 
listed four other major defects which threatened to destroy 
the United Nations Organization: Soviet abuse of veto power, 
increasing interference of one nation with another, general 
indifference of the member nations actively to support the 
UN, and double standards in general. ‘Vhis indictment is of 
gravest concern to anyone convinced, as we are, that an 
organization such as the United Nations is necessary for 
world peace, 


At the heart of the matter there is, of Course, the Soviet 
question. ‘here are some people who follow double stand- 
ards through selfish irresponsibility, while others use them 
With the 
Soviets, it is coldly calculated. 
Anyone familiar with the Marx- 
ist-Leninist line, 


through self-delusion. 
The Heart 


of the Matter theory 


world revolution, of tactics 
ind strategy, of zig and zag and trickery, their use of 


their 
| ol 


language not to communicate but to deceive and conquer, 
knows well in advance the multiple standards they use. 
for those not familiar, they can learn by reading the 
report of the Senate Subcommittee on “Soviet Political 
\greements.”” A better eye-opener is the Soviet voting record 
im the Security Council. The Council is the heart of the 
UN. One of the five nations empowered by the UN 
charter to veto any decision of the Council, the Soviets 
have taken advantage of their position to cast 80 out of 
the council’s 87 vetos! For them the UN is only a device 
for Soviet conquest. 





We need an organization such as the UN. But such an or- 
ganization can never be stronger than its ability to command 
the respect of world opinion, That is why Red China is kept 
ul. That is why there is rising sentiment for the Soviets to be 


xtends | put out. The State Department at present prefers them in 
a cure Por “strategic reasons.” But the time must eventually come 
ildren Bwhen, in view of the Soviets’ constant mockery of the UN 
w that Bcharter, we must face the big decision. 

urage 





Pope Pius XII gave broad approval to the use of 
anaesthetics in medicine in a special audience for doctors 
and scientists meeting in Rome. In his addresses to 


specialists, the Pope displays a fantastic knowledge of 
even the most complex scientific subjects 
United Press 





Effective work of the UN World Health Organization 

is demonstrated by its fight on malaria in the French Cam- 
eroons, Africa. Below, a WHO technician takes a blood 
smear from a young African. At its best, the UN is a sound 
instrument for improving the peace and health of world 





Authenticated News 





Religious News 


Sister Kathleen Mary, treasurer of the College of Saint 
Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J., won the unique honor of 
becoming the first nun to pass the state’s examination 

for Certified Public Accountant. After clerking in CPA’s 
office, Sister Kathleen will continue as college treasure 
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Strange headgear for nuns, indeed, are these sun helmets 


worn by white-habited Sisters in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 


The all-white habits and helmets are just the thing, 
say the nuns, to wear under the scorching equatorial sunshine 





Wide World 
Labor’s accent in the South is now on a gradualist 


approach to unionization, according to John Livingston, 
AFL-CIO directo Several years ago, 


a blitz-ty pe union drive failed miserably in the region 


of organization. 


10 





Views in Brief 


Undergrads. The late Cardinal Griffin reminded Cath 

college students of the responsibilities their educati 

imposes on them. Worthy of note ts their two-fold aposto| 
while in college: to attend to the work of their own jy} 
mation—spiritual, doctrinal, and intellectual; to take Ch 

into their university surroundings—to 
being a Catholic really means. This is an apostolate {j 
will enrich their own lives and the Church. 


show others wy 


Theory and Facet. In the January issue of The Review | 
Politics, “Acceptance of Man} 
ist-Leninist doctrines and methods of diplomacy means {| 
Soviet diplomats are, in practice, Communist agents wh 
use diplomatic privileges and immunities for realizati 
of Communist aims—that is, ultimately for undermining {) 
state to which they are accredited. . . . All means whi 
promote Communist objectives are regarded as good an 
legitimate.” 
lighted 


Professor Kertesz wrote: 


rhe truth of this statement is now being higi, 
by the Senate Internal Security subcommitte 
charge that Soviet diplomats are indulging in  subversio 
virtual kidnaping, and propaganda activities. 


The Obscene. 
Michigan’s 
cedent for 


The Supreme Court's recent voiding 
anti-obscenity law will probably set a p 
It will become increasing 
more important for Catholics not to allow the minimal 
quirements of law or the accepted standards of society 
lower their own ideals or their respect for the moral la 
And it will become more and more their apostolate to g 
their support to such organizations as the Legion of Decen 
and the NODL. By their example and persuasion th 
can hope to raise the ideals of the society in which the 
live. 


further decisions. 





Press Business. The daily newspaper business seems tj 
be getting better and better for fewer and fewer publishers! 
According to the latest edition of N. W. Ayer and Song 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, total daily se 
paper circulation climbed 750,000 last year to a new peal 
ol over fifty-six and a half million. At the same time, t 

number of papers hit a new low, down thirty-one trom las 
year. This does not augur well for treedom of the press, | / 
it means fewer and fewer voices participating in the publ 
dialogue that is essential to the life of a democracy. 


free society needs more diversity in its press, not less. 
Morality, Confidential. A witness before the Califor 
inquiry into methods used by scandal magazines that traj 
wn Hollywood sin has an idea for putting the scandal mash 
out of business: eradicate misconduct from the movie c 
munity. Why this Hollywot 
before baffles us. We'd like to see the nation rid of t 
scandal sheets, but we'd prefer to see the scandal disappe 
with them. 


idea has not occurred to 


The Right to Vote. Only 8,000 of Mississippi's 497.0") 
potential Negro voters are now on the state’s registrati | 
rolls, according to Gus Courts, a witness before the Sena 

Judiciary Committee. The reason: terror. ‘““Not only are th 

killing the colored people who want to vote,” said a 
“but they are squeezing them out of business, foreclosin 
their mortgages, refusing them credit from the banks to oper} 
ate their farms My wife and I and thousands of Missi 
sippians have had to run away. We had to flee in the nigh! 
We are the American refugees from the terror in the Sout! 
all because we wanted to vote.” It would seem that nothing 
but strong federal action can be effective here. 
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Congress is out to separate the 


good and the bad in labor unions. 


The chips are down and the labor 


leaders must make their choice 


THUGS ON TRIAL 


A DAY OF JUDGMENT has come upon 
the American movement. It is 
a day of vindication for many; with a 
trumpet call of doom for others. The 
air is charged with a high-voltage cur- 
rent of challenge. The guilty cannot 
hide nor the honorable be hidden. 
On Wednesday, January 30, the 
United States Senate, the power- 
ful political body in the nation, sanc- 


labo 


most 


tioned a wide and sweeping investiga- 
tion of all forms of corruption in the 
field of union-management relations. 
Che issue of the inquiry is so “hot’ 
and holds such evident potential for 
publicity and political advantage that 
two Congressional subcommittees sought 
the privilege ol 
diction 


obtaining — juris- 
McClellan, 
Ives, New York, were at 
pains to point out that no spirit of 
rivalry spurred their respective sub- 
committees. With the forming of a new 
Select Committee of eight members, in- 
duding Senator Barry 
the avowed 
antiunionist in the Congress, the stale- 
mate was dissolved. Three hundred and 
fity thousand dollars was appropriated 
lor the work. The life-span of the Com- 
mittee extends to January 31, 1958, in- 
clusive. 


over it. Senators 


Arkansas, and 


Goldwater of 


Arizona, most 


perhaps 


This action of Congress has been sup- 
ported and welcomed by the Executive 
Council of AFL-CIO, Dave Beck of the 


leamsters, alone, dissenting. 


by WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 


It will be doubly welcomed by all the 
anti-union the country. 
Therein lies a danger. Prejudice as well 
as legal protection of the common good 
could play a part in the proceedings. 
The need for evicting corrupt elements 


forces in 


from the house of Labor, however, is so 
clearly recognized that the risk of some 
misuse of evidence had to be taken 
even by union officialdom. 

[wo possible reasons can be assigned 
lor acquiescence in this searching investi- 
gation, and the wholehearted willingness 
of union leaders to co-operate. The 
first is that men like George Meany, 
Walter Reuther, Bill Schnitzler, 
thousands of others of rank are 
sincerely and conscientiously dedicated 
to the newly formulated policies enunci- 
ated in the constitution of the merger 
of AFL-CIO. 

They 


and 
lesser 


are aware of the antipathy of 


millions of the public toward labor 
unions. They have seen the whole 
movement smeared because of the. ir- 


and unethical 
what is claimed to be 


responsible actions of 
a small minority. 
They are resolved to cut the line of 
distinction the unworthy and 
the trustworthy, letting the chips fall 
where they may. 


between 





REV. WILLIAM SMITH, S.J., author of 
Spotlight on Social Order and other works, is 
Director of St. Peter's College (N. J.) Institute 
of Industrial Relations. 


Even before this Congressional 


clean-up committee was under way, the 


majority of the \FL-CIO Executive 
Council had already vindicated them- 
selves from accusations loosely hurled 


at all labor leaders in general. At a 
closed meeting, the Council voted to 
official pleading the 
Fifth Amendment when called as a wit- 


oust any union 
ness by the Congressional Committee. 


The vote 


ran: 22 aye; 2 abstaining; 2 


absent; 2 unaccounted for; 1 nay (Dave 
Beck). 

The Filth 
immunity 
to those 


\mendment 
the 
who would hide behind it, 
the AFL-CIO Council. A 
more specific Code of Ethics narrowed 


grants no 


within labor movement 
so decreed 


the avenues of escape for the guilty. 


The Council was correct on both 
counts. The Fifth Amendment is a 
civic, constitutional right, not a trade 
union prerogative. As a_ private or- 
ganization, recognized as such by prac- 
tically every court in the country, a 


trade union organization has the right 


to formulate its own Code of Ethics. 
Long before the formal AFL-CIO 
Executive Council meeting at Miami 


the action of 
Congress January 30, top union officials 
had already 
soon as the 
and pension 
handled, 


Walter 


Beach, January 28, 01 


course. \s 
that 
being 
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called for 


charted their 
broke 
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news welfare 


funds mis- 
both 


Reuther 


George and 


public ly 
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prohibitions and penalties by law as 
well as by the unions. So strong and 
stern was their attitude that the Neu 
York Times (August 29, 1956) com 


mented editorially 
“What the federation is doing sharply 


contrasts with Congressional lethargy 
In spite of the wrong-doing revealed 
by the Douglas subcommittee, its bill 
to require full federal disclosure of 
welfare-lund operations died in com 
mittee. It should be resurrected and 
promptly — passed. And State legisla 


tures throughout the country should 


enact their owm laws to give the seventy 
five million beneficiaries of these funds 
the protection they so patently deserve.” 


The 


on the 


unprecedented — policy adopted 


“pleaders of the Fifth” was a 
bold, unconventional, far-reaching move. 


Side One: Reuther and 
Meany, the strong men in the 
AFL-CIO. New Code 

of Ethics forbids from union 
office any who are “commonly 


known to be crooks or racketeers” 


It not only struck fear into the soul 
of every likely suspect, but startled 
legal and liberal circles alike. But 
there was nothing illegal, un-American, 
or unreasonable about ir. We know of 


no parallel demonstration of courage 


and candor on th 


part of any nation 


wide social organization in the history 


of this country. 


The full test of these declarations, 
of course, is yet to be made. But there 
can be no doubt that the authentic 
leaders of the American labor move 
ment have met the challenge head 
on. Nor should there be the least 
suspicion that these are fine words in 


theory, but shadow-boxing or temporary 


expediency in fact It is undisputed 
truth that neither George Meany nor 
Walter Reuther would have found a 
merger between AFL and CIO accept 
able unless based upon a common 
agreement to get rid of the racketeers 

The chips are down and a major 
consequence (and calculated risk) could 


making or the breaking olf 
AFL-CIO 


avalanche ol 


be the 
that 
A volcani 


freshly formed merge) 


expulsions 
and however, 


suspensions overnight, 


should not be expected. 
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The real crisis will come when some 


of the extremely powertul internationals 


must be put to the test. The serious 
ness of the situation and the inherent 
dangers to unity cast their shadows 
belore them. When two or three ‘Team 
ster leaders, with ofhcial condonation, 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment at an 


initial hearing, the shape of things to 
The picture 
came sharper focus when Dave 
Beck, President of the 1,400,000 membe1 
lPeamstei 


come was previsioned. 


into 
International, voiced the lone 
the 
condemnation of “pleaders of the Fifth.” 
Forthwith, Mr. Beck took off for a 
trip to Europe. 


dissenting vote against Council's 


Initial indications point to the Team- 
sters as the top number target of the 


investigation. If the exposé develops 





alor that line the impact upon the 


ig 
g 
new merger could be cataclysmic. 

The 


angle, is the 
the 


Teamsters, from almost every 
union in 
the 


numbers 


strongest labor 


United States, probably in 
world. 


The 


individualistic, 


whole 
1,400,000. 


Membership 
majority are rugged, 


and ageressive workers. 
Until recent years the power and author 
ity of the Teamsters International were 
vested pretty much in hundreds of local 


business agents who enjoyed more or 


less local autonomy. With the death 
of Dan Tobin, his successor as President 
of the International, Dave Beck, began 


that 
“Conterences” 


to consolidate power by the fon 
linking to 


gether many locals in contingent States. 


mation ol 


Jimmy Hofta, heir-apparent to Beck’s 
throne, has pushed the idea even more 
successfully than the 


Hofla is 
600 000 


originator of it. 


now the undisputed boss ol 


about leamster members in 


twelve midwestern and southern. states 


and is gradually extending his control 


eastward. More than one competent 
observer believes he is actually Mr. 
Big of the IBT right now. 

Murray Kempton, brilliant young 


labor commentator, boldly asserted in 





his syndicated column that the true oh 
ject of the AFL-CIO’ wrath is Jimny 
Hoffa, vice-president of the 





Leamsteys 
Hofla is pal and partner to a 
character, Paul 
One of the first local Union 


COn 
niving Doriman 9 


Chicago. 


eT ction 


charters revoked by Meany in the cy 
rent reform was that of Dorlman’s 5.099 
Workers. 

Johnnie Dio, now under 


member Wastepape) 


indictmen 
in the Victor Riesel acid-blinding cay 
was, according to Kempton, introduce 


into the AFL labor movement by Dort. } 
man. 

Hotta reveals his philosophy whe 
he says, “I don’t want to change th 
world—streneth today lies in cash and | 


power.” His opposite number is Walt 
Reuther, breathing forth the fire of th 


AFL-CIO Ihe 


new idealism. conflic 


2 





between the two will become mor 
pronounced as events evolve. 
The threat to labor unity and soli 


darity, if a break between the Peamster § 
and AFL-CIO) should occur, is phone 


indicated. From the viewpoint of nu 


merical strength, economic — solidarity 
and even financial support, the casualties 

On all three 
hold entrenched 


positions of extensive power. 


could be catastrophic. 


points the ‘Teamsters 


Strategically, as well as numerical 


there is no union in the world mor 





advantageously situated within an ec 


nomic order. unions cag 


Few, if any, 
conduct a successful strike without t 
positive support of — the Teamsters | 


Their ability to tie up the ae 
of goods by the simple expedient | 


refusing to pass a_ picket 
them an invaluable ally and asset to al 
union on strike. ' 
Johnny O'Rourke, who, with an. assis 
Hotta the 
ol Johnnie Dio, recently 
Marty Lacey as 
York City 


point clear when he commented upo 
the fir 


line make 


' 


from Jimmy and blessing 
dislodge 


the Ne 
Teamsters Council, made tha! 


President of 


movement in 
Miami 


the new reform 


lew days of meetings at Beat 





rue oh O'Rourke was quoted by the New York — in the building and construction trade the labor movement. We are inclined, 
Jimm) Daily News (February 2, 1957) as unions, together with his Teamsters, nevertheless, to the beliel and hope 
mster saying, “We're getting our brains beat to do battle with CIO industrial unions that the big break will be avoided; 
a con in every day by these self-appointed — on the jurisdictional front. that the cnd-result will be to make— 
an of reformers. We're not going to take The AFL-CIO merger was built upon — or rather re-make— American unionism 
Union it lying down. We'll pay them back the voluntary agreement of 139 Inte in the image of Sam Gompers and 
he on with interest when they want our help. national Unions, with a few exceptions, Phil Murray through the stubborn 
s 5.000 You know we control what moves in to respect. cach other's jurisdictional courage of their —successors—George 
or out of a plant or store or business lines. It is known as the “no-raiding Meany and Walter Reuther. 

ciment | establishment. We get 30 to 40 requests — pact.” Beck has still to sign that agree- No one knows how far the flame of 
1 Case. | a day for help, and I’m going to be ment. In this diversion tro: trade this Congressional investigation, once 
oduce: mighty ‘choosy’ about who gets it.” union tradition, as well as in most lighted, may spread, or who may be 
y Dori} What the labor world would be like other matters, Jimmy Hofla follows scorched by it. It can be assumed 
if the Teamsters were at war with AFL- — faithfully or even runs ahead of the that it will be fanned by a very sub- 

Wher CIO is a picture better left undeveloped. — maestro. This problem has been as stantial wind of antiunion sentiment. 
we th Ii—and we would spell the little big a headache to George Meany and Unlike the probe of illicit lobbying 
sh and] word IF in capital letters~the unpre- Walter Reuther as has the plague of in the natural gas scandal, which Sen- 
Walt dictable wheel of fortune should come — the racketeers within the movement. ator John McClellan also headed, it will 
of thel up with the ‘Teamsters’ number, indi There would be thousands of Team- hardly dic so gentle and unheralded 
conflic cating suspension or expulsion from — ster officials, on the other hand—good, a death. ‘Vhose interested in oil are not 








Cc more 


the AFL-CIO, the 
shake the 


action would cer- 


tainly new labor merge 


loyal, legitimate leaders of the labor 
movement, old and young—who would 


likely to be 


the investigation of 


interested in  soft-pedaling 


labor unions. 


to its roots. rally to AFL-CIO and make valiant Nor should the Committee want for 

Paradoxically, the chances are that efforts to reorganize their forces and witnesses. In the interest of justice, 
Beck’s empire, if it could hold its own — re-enter the national organization. however, it can be hoped that the sen- 
locals together and rally round it others Such a schism, nevertheless, would  sationalism of the Kefauver Crim: 


of dubious reputation, might be better 
able to stand the shock than the par- 
ent organization. Paul Jacobs (in 


Reporter magazine) 


described the Beck 
boy aptly when he wrote: “The Team- 
sters are a race apart.” Like John L. 
Lewis’ miners, they do not need the 
unity and solidarity of the labor move- 
ment to survive. Nor are they interested 


rock the merger to its roots. It would 
AFL-CIO split look 
like the snapping of a twig from the 
trunk of a tree. This, of course, is all 
based on the big IF. 


make the original 


Drastic action could come only when 
and if Beck and Hoffa defy the Execu- 
tive Council, after every means possible 
to bring about compliance had been 


Committee will be and 
the farcical atmosphere of the McCarthy- 


Army hearings will be avoided. 


discouraged 


Independent of the government in- 
quiry, the Ethical Practices Committee 
of AFL-CIO will be at work endeavor- 
ing to enforce its new Code of Ethics. 
Not only those convicted of crime but 


any “commonly 


known to be crooks 


Side Two: Dave Beck 

and Jimmy Hoffa are the strong 
men in the Teamsters Union. 
The Teamsters, strongest 

labor union, seems to be top 
target of the investigation 


nd soli 
‘amsters f 
pe 
of nu 
lidarity 
isualties 
‘1 three 
renched 


ericalh 





id mor 








an eC 
i 
ons can} 


out tl in the new social gospel to which the tried. The one really strong circum- or racketeers” are proscribed from hold- 


UNSLETS | AFL-CIO has dedicated itself. Both stance or condition for an outright ing union office. 
ae Franklin D. Roosevelt and President rupture of relations between AFL-CIO The enforcement of the Fifth Amend- 
licnt 0} Eisenhower offered obeisance to their and the Teamsters, it seems to us, could) = ment resolution, however, and its im- 
make f political power. be if both Dave Beck and Jimmy Hoffa, plementation in the Code of Ethics, 
t to al Discredited outfits like the ILA, and _ or either, find it necessary to plead the — will find much harder sledding in theit 
no doubt others whose leaders had Fifth Amendment themselves. The fat execution than in their formulation 
AN. assis fallen victims of Congressional investi- then would really be in the fire. and enunciation. The powers of evil 
blessing gations, would rush to join up with They would either have to withdraw and the human agents whom the\ 
islodged the Teamsters. Under the assumed from the union movement to save their maneuver to do the devil’s work will 
he Ne circumstances, there seems little doubt own skins or do battle with Meany not be absent from the scene. 
ade that they would be welcome. and the Executive Council to maintain That, we believe, can be listed as 
‘dupe Even before the merger had been control over their union forces. a second reason which inclined the 
the hr formed, Jimmy Hoffa had been spear- A titanic clash of the two Goliaths men of honor in the AFL-CIO to risk 
| Beat heading a coalition of old-line leaders is possible. It could make or break (Continued on page 73) 
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Eddie sat on the steps beside her. 
“What is the trouble?” he asked 
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It started simply with putting ghosts in the old mansion. But once they got 





there, things began to happen—things that Mr. McKay could not control 


by thigh & Care. 


SUNDAY MORNING, when Eddie Mc- 
hay drove past the real estate office on 
his way to Pearl Sinclair’s house, a man 
mda girl were sitting on the steps, look- 
ing as if they wished they were some- 
where Naturally Eddie stopped. 
Good morning, folks,” he said brightly. 
‘Something I can do for you?” 


else. 


“Are you McKay?” the man de- 
manded. 

“Edward J. Mckay, ex-private first 
dass, dealer in South Williesville real 


tate, hardware, and exclusive agent foi 
Wattles’ Golden Glow Chick Feed,” re- 
plied Eddie proudly. 


“Is this your ad?” the man_ asked, 
thrusting a paper at him. 

Eddie was surprised. The ad in the 
city paper had been strictly Pearl Sin- 


dair’s idea and he had long ago crossed 


it off as a waste of money. ‘The city slick- 
es were buying property in Cuthdale 


and Warrenstown, sure, but not in 
South Williesville, yet. “You mean you 
we interested in property out here?” 


Eddie asked; and this time he looked at 
the girl. 

The girl smiled at him. “Hello, Ed- 
die,” she said. 

“Well, for gosh sakes! It’s Miss Brown 
from the Canteen!” 

“When | Miss 
said, “I remembered all the nice things 
you used to say about South Williesville. 
This is Mr. Lyon, Eddie—my fiancé.” 


Servicemen’s 


saw your ad,” Brown 


Eddie and Mr. Lyon shook hands. 
“There is a house on Pine Hollow 
Road,” Mr. Lyon said, “which was 


owned by a party named LeFebre who 
died recently. Would you know about 


=» 


itr 


“Come into my office.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
DOM LUPO 


Inside the office Eddie scowled at Mr. 
Lyon and went into a speech, “I have a 
place on the lake road that would in- 
terest you,” he said. “A farmhouse that 
has been in the Mawhinney family for 
four Mrs. _ 
because her husband, 


generations. Mawhinney 
wishes to sell now 


Mike, inherited a bigger place.” 


“I prefer to see the LeFebre prop- 
erty,” Mr. Lyon replied. 
“The LeFebre house is infested with 


ghosts. You would be stuck with it.” 


“IT know it’s haunted, Mr. McKay. 
Phat’s why 1 want it.” 
“LT must be hard of hearing,” Eddie 


said. “IT could have sworn you. said, 
“That's why I want it.’ ” ‘ 

‘Mr. McKay,” said Mr, Lyon, lower- 
ing his voice, “I am not interested in a 
house in this forsaken town unless it zs 
haunted. Attempt, under- 
stand me. When Miss Brown and I are 
married 
shall wishes 
to live with me. She has but one weak- 


please, to 


two weeks from tomorrow, I 


have a mother-in-law who 
ness: nothing would induce her to 
haunted 


“LT never heard of such a thing.” 


set 


foot in a house.” 


“Is the LeFebre property for sale or 


isn’t it?” 
“Mr. Lyon,” Eddie said with a sigh, 
“it is not. [It was torn down three weeks 


ago. And I am sorry, but there are no 
other haunted houses in Williesville that 
| know of. But I will keep an eye open. 
Most anything can happen in Willies 
ville.” 

“It has to happen in two weeks.” 

“That is a tall order,” 
But he Mr. 
phone number, just in case. 


Eddie sighed. 
wrote down Lyon's tele- 
He cer- 
tainly would do all he could to obtain 
a haunted house for litthe Miss Brown 
and her fiancé, even though it troubled 
him to know that Miss Brown had the 


kind of mother who would drive people 


Lo look at her, Eddie 
thought, you would never dream such a 


to such measures. 


thing. 

He 
house, her mother was indignant. 
“She to the lake Tan- 
ner,” her mother announced. “With half 


was late getting to Pearl Sinclair’s 


and 
went with Reel 
the men in Hector County chasing after 


her, she does not have to wait around 
for you.” 

The gang avas having a gay time when 
he got to the lake, 


log bench with Reef. She greeted him 


and Pearl was on a 


with a toss of her beautiful yellow head. 
“What late,” Eddie 
plained, “is that ad you thought up for 


makes me ex- 
the city paper. Some people answered 
at,” 
“How very interesting,” she said. 
“They keen to the old Le- 
Febre place on account of they hear it 1s 
haunted.” 
“Not really,” 


“There is a 


are Duy 


Pearl 


mother-in-law 


said. 
for 
vith, and 


who 


some reason is unfit to live 


Mr. Lyon needs ghosts to keep her from 
moving in with them.” 
talents could 


“Surely with your you 


haunt a house for them,” Pearl said. 

It was plain to Eddie that Pearl was 
in one of her moods, so he wandered 
away to work up some picnic spirit un 


til she got over it. The trouble was, she 


2g 
did not get over it. ‘This was a very spe- 
cial mood. Unforgiving to the end, she 
went home with Reef, leaving Eddie not 
only sad but suspicious. 

It was 
learned what was back of 


before he 
all this. He 
was in Hartwell’s Print Shop to pick 


Tuesday noon 


up some billheads for the feed business, 
and what was Joe Hartwell working on 
letterheads for Reef 
Tanner's pop. Only now they did not 
read ‘““Tanner the Seedsman’’—they read 
“Tanner & Son 


but a batch of new 


the Seedsmen.” 
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“Since when is Reef in business with 


his pop?” Eddie demanded in a panic. 


“Since last week,” Joe Hartwell in- 
formed him. “And if you think Pearl 
Sinclair does not know about it, you're 
crazy.” 

In a daze Eddie went back to his of- 


fice. Anyone could see this was a crisis 
and he would have to act fast. 

Phe idea that came to him was desper- 
ate, but time was too short for him to 
be choosy. Two weeks, Mr. Lyon had 
said. Tonight was Tuesday and Aunt 
Sophie Sutter always came to town on 
Tuesday nights to visit her daughter 


and son-in-law. 
It cost Eddie 
the 


bills and 
before he was 
\ubrey Stooden 
they 


two ten-dollar 


promise of two more 
through conferring with 
and Lester were de- 
he was hopeful. He 
The arrangemei:s 


he settled back impatiently 


Lindsay, but 
pendable boys and 
knew Aunt Sophie. 
completed, 
to walt. 
When Aunt Sophie arrived at the vil- 
lage post office tangling 


she 


the 
quite a 


after with 


Mawhinney ghost, was in 
You could 
depot. The 
that the spirits which had 
haunted the LeFebre house 


taken up their abode 


to the 
yelled was 
formerly 
had 


Mawhinney 


her clear 
what she 


hear 
Q ist of 


state. 


now 
in the 


residence and were raising hob there. 

“IT heard chains rattling and terrible 
moanings,” she gasped. “I ran most all 
the way to the village. And me cursed 
with rheumatism.” 

Now South Williesville is full of peo 
ple who believe in ghosts, and Aunt 
Sophie’s story was a cinch to make the 
front page of the weekly paper, pub 
lished Thursday. Eddie promptly sent 


a clipping to Mr. Willard Lyon, and 
Friday evening Mr. Lyon stepped out of 
his car in front of Eddie’s office. 


look at 


Lyon said. 


have a this 
Mawhinney property,” Mr. 

It was dark Mr. Lyon 
too much impressed. “Only a type 
live in a dump like 
“What are 


“Suppose w¢ 


and was not 
low 
ol ehost would 
he declared. 
for it? 

Mrs. Mawhinney w 
Eddie 


down to 


this,” you asking 


anted eight thou 
but could be 
She 
in Cuthdale. 


vhosts guaranteed?” 


sand, informed him, 


talked 
with her 
‘Are the 
“What do 
“You 
any cooked-up 
“Well, 
tantly. 
not to 


seven was living 


SISter 

you mean?” 

fool 

do you?” 
idmitted 

the 

hoodwink 


don’t expect to me with 
spirits 
no,” Eddi« 
“But as | 
fool 
lady who will be 

Mr. 


there 


reluc 
idea is 
the 


figure it, 
vou; it 1s to 
your in-law.” 


Lyon hesitated, but gave in. “If 


had, | 
for a 


were real ghosts to 


the 


any 
wouldn’t conside1 
ond,” he 


tres 


place Sec 
“However, if 


trial 


said. your 


spec- 


stand up under a buy 


I 
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Saturday I will bring the old lady down 
and persuade her to 
Mary while they decide 
it. The rest is up to your ghosts. 


live here with 


how to remodel 


“But remember,” he added, “the old 
lady must think I have already bought 
the place without suspecting it was 


haunted. I would not want to hurt her 


feelings.” 


“Oh, my no,” Eddie said. 

On Saturday Eddie took Pearl to the 
ofhce with him and introduced her to 
Mr. Lyon and Miss Brown. Mrs. Brown 


“She was detained 
Mr. Lyon explained, 
“but will be here on the six o'clock train. 


Was not in evidence. 
at a club meeting,” 


Meanwhile we can show Mary the 
house.” 

Little Mary Brown was nervous, Ed 
die noticed, as well she might be, and 
on the way to the house she sat very 
still in a corner of the back seat, peering 
out the window. But when the cai 
stopped, her eyes lit up and she ex- 
claimed her soft, tinkling voice, “Oh, 
it’s nice!” 

“It will be,” said Mr. Lyon, “when 
we get it fixed up.” 

Personally Eddie did not see much 
that required fixing. Trailing them into 
the house, he watched Miss Brown 
closely and had a hunch she liked it. 
He stood close to her in the living room 
doorway, and when she saw the chande 
liers and the huge front windows and 
the fieldstone fireplace with its oak 
plank mantel, he felt her tremble. “Oh!” 
she said, gasping a little. 

“T know,” said Mr. Lyon sternly. “But 
we must use our imagination. After all, 
the place is soundly built.” 

“Yes, Miss Brown,” said Pearl, walk 
ing briskly about. “In a house like this 
you can be really creative. Can't you 
just see this room with silver and red 
Venetian blinds and indirect lighting 
and glass brick around the fireplace? 
And of course that horrid mantel ré 


placed with something modern?” 
Miss 
ment, 


without 
Lyon beamed at Pear 


Brown down 
and Mr. 
if she had dropped from heaven. Eddic 
looked at hei He had 
pected this kind of help from her. 

In the 


Sat com 


l as 


Loo. never cx 


which the 
Miss 


to sit on while 


dining 
Hector 
another chair 


room, Was 

Brown 
Mi 
Lyon and Pearl explained how the ugly 
old torn out and 
the ceiling beams concealed with beaver 


biggest in County, 


found 
wood walls could be 


board covered with silver paper that had 


The 


silver 


stars on it. paper with stars 
was Pearl’s idea and Mr. Lyon was all 
lor it. Miss Brown only looked at the 
ceiling with her big brown eyes and 
said, “Yes, I see.” 

“Of course, that is not all we could 
do in here,” Pearl said, “but it would 
be a start.” 


Eddie could see the situation was jy 
good hands, so he kept quiet. Most of 
his time was devoted to finding chaiy 
for litthke Miss Brown to sit on 
evidently her feet hurt. In 


becaus 

the fron 

bedroom they seemed to hurt something 
awtul. 








Eddie liked the Mawhinney’s fron 
bedroom. Ever since he had made > 
aeeeianer of Mike and Maggie \ 

whinney, he 


four-poster they slept in. 


» had envied them the hi 
He 


gave it a mere flip 


Was a bit 
put out when Pe: arl ¢ 
of her hand. 

“Of course,” Pearl said, 
want this monstrosity 


“you be not 
around. You will | 
want two of those perfectly darling mod. | 
ern twins with no legs. The ca 
can be bricked up and hidden behind a 
wall of old-rose and the other 
walls done in contrasting striped paper.” | 
Miss Brown walked around the fow 
poster and touched it ne 
with one small finger. 
“Well, darling,” Mr. Lyon said when 
back in the 
think?” 


they 
“what 

“I do wish we could talk it over, 
lard,”’ Miss said. “By 


I mean.” 


mirror, 


here and 


were living room, 


do you 
Wil. 
Brown ourselves, 
Miss Sinclair and 


mind 


“Ot course 
Mr. McKay 
train without us, 


we Can. 


won't meeting the 
I’m sure.” 

Eddie as. 
and hustled Pearl out to the 
at last he felt 
“Honey,” he chuckled, 
terrific. What a patter! What | 
humor!” 


It would be a_ privilege, 
sured him, 





car where free to uncork 


a guflaw. “you | 
were 
sense ol 

“Humor?” 

‘The Phony ceilings with stars. 
Red and white Venetian blinds. Old-rose 
mirrors. When he is through, the place 
will really be haunted!” 

“Mr. McKay,” Pearl said in the 
had used the the 
“are you inferring that I suggested those 
sell Mr. 


house. 


tone 


she day ol picnic, 


alterations merely to Lyon?” 


“Huh?” 


“Because if you are, let me tell you 


| 





something. If I were moving into that 
ark of a house myself, I would have 
every one of those alterations and then 
some.” 

“You would even have twin beds 
with no legs?’ Eddie asked faintly. 

“Emphatically.” 

“Well, I won't have them. And I bet 
Reef Tanner would not have them 
either. Now listen—” 

Sut it was too late. She was in a 
mood again and when Eddie put the 


Crooked 
she flipped the door open 


car in low 


Creek bridge, 


geal to Cross 


and jumped out. “Won't he!’ she 
yelled and went hiking back to the 


Mawhinney place in a_ huff. 
It was ten minutes after train time 
when Eddie arrived at the depot, and 
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after train 


minutes 
time when he arrived at the depot 


It was ten 


there was no sign of the war horse he 
was secking. He walked through the 
waiting room twice, but the only person 
on the premises was a little gray-haired 
lady with spectacles sitting quietly by 
the stove. 

“I beg your pardon,” Eddie said, paus- 
ing betore her, “but can you tell me if a 
large, ferocious looking woman was wait- 
ing here 

“No,” 


alone.” 


as if expecting someone?” 
she replied. “I’m afraid we're 


“Have you been here since the train 
came in?” 

“Yes,” she said, “and 1 am waiting for 
someone myself. For my daughter and 
her fiancé. Oh, dear,” she said, “I'll bet 
they've forgotten me in their eagerness 
to get the house ready.” 

Eddie looked at her more closely and 
began to feel faint. No, he told himself, 
it couldn't But it 
had the same soft brown eyes and gen- 
tle way of talking. She was without a 
doubt Mary Brown's mother. 

On the way back to the house he tried 
to keep his mouth shut to avoid further 


be. was, because she 


complications. But Mrs. Brown kept 
asking questions. “I was born in the 
country,” she confided, “and have 


dreamed all my life of coming back to 
live in a lovely, old house on a country 
road somewhere. Don’t you think it is 
wonderfully considerate of Mr. Lyon 
to buy a house in the country just for 
me? 
Eddie said. 

“I do hope it isn’t going to be fright- 
lully expensive,” she said. “I haven't a 
great deal of money.” 


“I guess so,” 


“You? 
“Oh, 


ves, it Is my money. But of 


course it is really all in the family, Mr. 
McKay. My Mary and Mr. Lyon have 


been friends since childhood.” 
When they arrived at the house, Eddie 
did not have time to wonder if Mrs. 


Brown would like the place. Her eyes 
opened wide and she exclaimed “Oh!” 
the way Mary had. “And I hear a 
brook!” she cried. “A real brook!” 

“With trout,” said Eddie. 

Mrs. Brown was in too big a hurry to 
wait for him. Like a little girl she hur- 
ried down the path to the brook, calling 
back over her shoulder, “You go in and 
tell them I’m here. I look 
around first to be sure I’m not dream- 
ing!”’ Eddie tried to follow her, but she 
was out of sight by the time he reached 
the back yard. And then, pausing to 
get he heard 


want to 


his breath, someone sob- 
bing. 
This sound came from the 


back steps where Mary Brown was sit- 


strange 


ting with her face in her hands, crying 
as if her heart would break. 

Eddie on the steps beside her. 
He had seen girls cry before, but he had 
never seen Mary Brown cry before and 
there was a difference. “What is the 
trouble?” he asked. ‘Tell Eddie.” 

Miss Brown put her face against him 
and So hard, in 
that have talked if 
had wished to, which was doubtful. 

“Never mind,” Eddie, “I know. 
I knew it the minute you first set foot in 


Sat 


harder. fact, 


could 


sobbed 


she not she 


said 


the house. Right now, I suppose, Mr. 
Lyon and Pearl are inside planning how 
they will lay a dance floor in the attic 
and build a bar in Mrs. Mawhinney’s 
china 

“S-something like that,” sobbed Mary. 

“Let’s go in and talk to them,” Eddie 
suggested firmly. 


closet.” 


“Unless you're averse 
to having a battle with modern people 
like Mr. Lyon.” 

“T’'ve already battle,” she con- 
fessed. “But that isn’t all. I’m just  be- 
ginning to realize what a fool I’ve been 
all this time.” 

“In that Eddie will 
mop up the tears.”” He wiped her brown 
eves, noticing how 


had a 


case,” said, “we 


wide and _ trusting 
they were when they looked at him. “I 
have been something of a dope myself,” 
he said, and further 
kissed her. “Now you can slap me, the 
way you slapped that fellow at the Can- 
teen one night.” 


without ado, 


But she did not slap him, and after 
the last the dried they 
went into the house to the dining room. 
where Pearl and Mr. Lyon were making 
ink marks on a large sheet of paper. 

“Mary,” said Mr. Lyon, not looking 


ol tears were 


up, “in spite of your objections, I have 
decided to do the entire house over. 
Miss Sinclair has some remarkable 
ideas.”’ 


“IT would make one more change,” 
Eddie interrupted, studying the sheet 
of paper. “Let me have your pen a 
minute, Mr, Lyon.” 

“McKay, it is all settled—” 

But Eddie already had the pen and 
was writing on a paper from his own 
pocket. ‘Now,’ “this 
horrible, broken-down ark of a place is 
the property of Edward J. McKay and 
the deal is closed. Mr. Lyon,” he said, 
leering, “if you are interested in a nice, 
modern, four-room cottage with all the 
gadgets, I will sell you some plans dirt 


he announced, 


cheap, only you will have to make yout 
own arrangements for twin beds.” 


There was not much of a scene at 


that, because Miss Brown’s arm was 
linked with Eddie’s in a way which 
Pearl and Mr. Lyon could understand 


even without blueprints, and after sput- 
tering a moment Mr. Lyon stalked to 
the door. Pearl, in a 
stormed after him. 


cloud of moods, 


The front door was 


still shivering behind them when Mrs. 
Brown came in the back. 

“It’s lovely, it’s lovely, it’s lovely,” 
Mrs. Brown said. ““Where’s Willard?” 

This, Eddie figured, was a crisis in- 
deed. But it turned out to be only a 
little one. Mary Brown did the ex- 
plaining very nicely in her softest voice, 
without even letting his arm go for an 
instant. 

“I know just how you feel,” Mrs. 
Brown said, ‘and I don’t blame you. It’s 
a wonderful old house. If Mr. Eddie 
will sell it to us, Mary, I should like 
to live here.” 

“The house,” Eddie said, “is not for 
sale. But if you and Mary—” 


At this moment the living room fire- 
place emitted a hollow groan that lifted 


the hair on Eddie’s head and caused 
Mrs. Brown and Mary to gasp with 
alarm. 

“My goodness! What was that?” Mrs. 


Brown whispered. “Please, Eddie, don't 
tell me this lovely old place is haunted!” 


“A loose cellar window.” Eddie has- 
tened to explain. “I'll close it.” He 
smiled reassuringly on his way to the 


cellar stairs. 
long, and all it cost 
him to close the cellar 
bills. 


He was not gone 
window was two 
This, he 


ten-dollar ficured, was 


dirt cheap. “Now as I was saying,” he 
went on, settling himself on the sofa 
beside Mary again, “if you and Mary 
wish to live here, Mrs. Brown, it can 
be arranged.” 

“But if all your savings are invested 
in the house,” the little old lady pro- 
tested, ‘where will you live?” 


“Suppose we postpone the answer to 
that,” Eddie replied, “lest I seem to be 
rushing matters. But I am not planning 
on living in any four-room cottage with 
gadgets, and that is a fact.” 
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PATRICIA JANE BERG, five-foot-two, 
looks typical 
housewife than she does the 
most Catholic athlete. 

On the plump side, she lacks the long, 


eves of blue, more the 


Wo! Id’s tore- 


woman 


sinewy stature associated with sports 
conquest, 

Nonetheless, blue-eyed Miss Berg is 
“First Lady of the Links.” 

For more than a quarter-century on 
U.S. fairways, 16 as a pro, Patty has 


matched her skill with three generations 


of lady golfers. Today, at age thirty- 


eight, she’s still capturing major tourna- 
ments and banking the big prizes. 


In 1955, she was chosen “Woman 
Athlete of the Year” by 179 Associated 
Press sportswriters and broadcasters. 


(She also earned the AP accolade in 1938 
and 1943.) 
\pproaching with 


forty astonishing 


grace—even a matter of fact grin—Patty 
Says par poses no problem. She can hit 
those greens from 200 yards out with the 


Annie Oakley. 
to 


unerring accuracy of 
Golf been 
Quick-witted, keen 
competitor, this freckled-faced redhead 


has eood Patty. 


colortul, and a 


from Minneapolis has mopped up since 


turning pro in 1940. In 1953, for exam- 


ple, she won more than $18,000 in prize 


money. She was golf's leading lady 
money-winner in 1954, and again in 
1955 when she cashed checks totaling 


$16,487 in prize money. She has been 
the game’s perennial champion. 

But Miss Berg isn’t just a golfer-busi- 
nesswoman. She betters par as a Catho- 
lic, 

Wherever she plays in tournaments— 
“I’ve competed in mor than I 


too. 


cities 


18 


by Charles G. Johnson 


golf's 


{rec kles’—Patty 
and 


have attends weekday 
Mass Holy Communion. 
She makes a perpetual rosary novena. 

In Father Leo Mackey, 
pastor the Great Parish 
in Whittier, Calif., told the writer: 

‘Patty Berg is a real inspiration for 


receives 


October, 
ol St. Gregory 


young people and a model Catholic. 
She in our 
Clock 
After 


four-day 


rail 
the 
lournament here.” 
the 
Patty paid a courtesy call at the 
She stayed 


was at the Communion 


church every morning ol 


Club 
morning ol 


Country 
Mass 


event 


each 


coffee. 
the 
Patty. 


for 
call at 


rectory. 
I always rectory in a 


strange city,” says “Sometimes 


the to the convent 
Sisters. Oc- 


breakfast o1 


pastor takes me over 


and introduces me to the 


casionally I’m invited to 
supper.” 
The pel 
sonal favorite is Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
He's PV—and a 


tennis player, too. | 


The pastors are for Patty. 


friendly fairway queen's 


tops on wonderful 


eave him a new 


racquet recently. The Bishop is my fa 
vorite TV personality. I try to catch all 
his programs. He enjoys golf too—but he 


take 
program 


doesn’t much time away from his 


television and the missions.” 

‘A girl has to have a sense of humor 
to survive,” Patty “Take the time 
I tried to hit a five-wood out of a shal- 
low trap in Chicago’s ‘World Champion- 
ship’ at the Tam. I caught the ball on 
the the club and dribbled out- 


Poor judgment! It 


Says. 


toe ol 


of-bounds. cost me 
two strokes and $4750 in prize money. 
I pulled a prize boner!” 

len months out of the year Miss Berg 
travels about America giving exhibitions 
clinics for the Wilson 


and Sporting 


irst lady 


As first lady of the links, Patty Berg j 


Goods Company, and competing in ma- 
tournaments. She plays out of St. 
\ndrew’s Country Club, West Chicago, 
and maintains a residence at Fort Myers, 
Fla. 


Off-season, 


jor 


basks in Florida's 
balmy weather, takes tap and _soft-shoe 


she 


dancing. Dancing is her hobby. It’s the 
aftermath of a 1941 auto accident which 
almost cost Patty her career. She suffered 


a compound fracture of the left knee, 


was hospitalized, and bedridden 18 
months. 

When her leg was at last removed 
from the cast, Patty recalls, “It was 


emaciated, blue, and almost completely 
stiff.” Doctors said she’d never enjoy a 


lree, easy golf swing again—it was cur 
tains for her tournament career. Patty 
didn’t sit back and sorrowfully accepi 


the diagnosis. 
She mapped a rigorous three-point 

swimming, and _ bike 

riding. Within six months, her leg had 


loosened up sufficiently to permit limited 


program- prayer, 


golf activity. 
Poday, fifteen years later, the leg still 


bothers her, but she’s active on _ the 
tournament trail. Patty notices occa- 
sional numbness and the circulation 


isn’t ideal. “I do a bit of adjusting and 
jiggling before hitting the ball, so | 
won't tear or strain the knee.” 

Yet, at thirty-eight, Miss Berg claims 
she is belting the ball better—and farther 

than before. “But my putting is get 
she chuckles. 

Miss Berg was baptized, made her First 
Communion, and was Confirmed at At- 
nunciation Church in Minneapolis. She 
took the Anne at Confirmation. 


’ 


ting worse and worse,’ 


name 
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United Press Photo 


Left—Patty shakes on a tie with Gloria Fecht in 1955 tournament. Right—With Babe Didrikson Zaharias, friend and link rival 





— 


Her mother was the late Therese Ken 
nedy, a colleen from County Cork. 


Patty has two married sisters and a 


married brother, She’s godmother for 
her nephew, Stephen Berg. “He's eleven 


and an altar boy,” Patty says proudly. 
The nation’s No. | gal golfer first teed 
of at ten. Her Swedish-Norwegian 
father, a Saturday “hacker,” 
take her out on the fairways for 
panionship. She 
swinging a club, the home pro gave he 


used to 
com- 
looked = so. smooth 
lips gratis. 

Patty's parents were delighted when 
she gave up football for golf. They pre- 
ferred talk of slices and stymies to 
skinned elbows. “Mother liked golf. It 
was more ladylike.”’ 

\s an amateur golfer, Miss Berg hit 
the top at twenty. That was 1938, the 
year Patty won ten of thirteen tourna- 
ments including the National Amateur. 

She was hailed the greatest of women 
golfers, and the Associated Press se 
lected her “Woman Athlete of the Year” 
by a landslide vote. 

The top money winner title escaped 
Patty in 1956, but as usual she was up 
lront in average score per 18-hole round 
(74). At the time this article was writ- 
ten she had finished fifth or better in 
seventeen out of twenty tournaments. 

Galleryites have commented on Miss 
erg’s habit of tugging at the bill of 





CHARLES G. JOHNSON is Sports Editor of 
The Tidings, Los Angeles Catholic newspaper, 
and a frequent contributor to Columbia, Cath- 
olic Digest, and Extension. 


lier cap before each shot. It isn’t a nerv- 
ous mannerism. There’s method in it. 
Duffers will be delighted to learn the 
ereat Patty Berg has never been able to 
lick = the inclination to 
“look up.” Popping her head up prema- 
turely, to see the effect ol 
threatened to ruin her game. A 
wise old pro found the solution: 


overpowering 


each shot, 


once 


“Tug on your cap before you shoot. 


Ill remind you to keep your head 
down.” That turned the trick. 
Off the links, the redhaired wonder 


girl of golf is a Guy Lombardo fan. She 
likes to read Westerns and watch them 
on TV. Good music 

Pattv has 


is another fancy. 
talent for making 


friends and influencing galleries. She has 


ereat 


played with many of the nation’s celeb- 
rities in exhibitions and benefit matches. 
Perhaps her favorite foursome consisted 
of Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, and the late 
Didrikson Zaharias. 

Though she has sewed up more tour- 


Babe 


nament titles than any woman in history, 
and still holds the world record tor a 
single 18-hole round (64 at 
Country Club) , 
heroine. 


Richmond 
Patty has her own golt 


“Babe was the best of us all,” she says, 
hlue eyes aglow with admiration. ‘She 
had so many things—power, confidence, 
will to win, a wonderful wedge shot— 
just everything.” 

Patty the pro has seen some strange 
sights following the sun—temperamental 
blowups by “ladies” of the links; fan- 
official rulings; treed balls that 
defied gravity and refused to fall. But 
the topper happened a few years ago at 
San Gabriel (Calif.) Country Club. 


tasti¢ 


The foursome comprised those rol- 
licking exhibition sidekicks Miss Berg, 
Babe Zaharias, Bob Hope, and Bing 
Crosby. A large gallery surrounded every 
green. Hope and Crosby clowned, and 
everybody was happy. 

The golf was good too, until—‘Babe 
smacked a long iron off to the right. It 
was headed for a big yawning trap and 
trouble. but instead it hit a 
girl among galleryites ringing the green. 
The ball 
smacked kerplop!—right on her beauti- 
ful ring. It knocked the 
of its setting and 


teen-age 
Luckily, the girl was engaged. 


diamond out 
sent Babe’s ball 
careening sideways onto the green and 
into the cup!” 

Hope and Crosby feigned fainting, 
Babe did a wild 
victory dance. It was phenomenal luck, 


recalls Patty, ‘‘one 


and the crowd roared. 
shot in a_ million.” 
(The girl’s diamond 
ol course.) 


was undamaged, 


Miss Berg and the Babe were foremost 
links rivals for a They fought 
fiercely on the fairways, but always were 
the best of friends. Often they roomed 
together on the road. Once, on return- 
ing to the hotel, Patty found Babe 
reading: 

“Patty, where’ve you been?” 


decade. 


the Babe 
demanded. “I’ve been waiting so long 
I’ve read your prayer book clean through 
three times.” 

The Catholic, Miss 
Berg says softly, “but in many ways she 


Babe wasn’t a 
was a deeply religious person.” 
Nowadays, wherever Patty Berg plays 
in golf tournaments, she requests Masses 
for a special intention. 
They’re for the Babe. 
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Easter Resolutions 


FOR SOME TIME I have been wondering if Easter is not 
a better time to make new resolutions than is New Year's 
Day. The Church has a great feast on that day, but it is not 
the celebration of the New Year; it relates entirely to Our 


Lord. As a matter of fact, this holiday, which goes back to the 
Druids and to ancient Rome, where Janus was one of the 
gods in the calendar, was long ago disowned by the Church 
because so many idolatrous rites remained in iis celebration. 

But the Christian Easter is really the day of resolution fon 
the Christian, After the sadness, the pain, the regret, the 
mourning of the final days of Lent, we have the joyous resur- 
Our Lord but of all of us. What 
this to make 


larec 


rection, surely not alone of 
than 
It is given to lew of us to make 


day could be better resolves? 

vilts to the world, 
whether of goods or brains. But little things are everywhere 
waiting to be done, and anyone can do them. 
Saint 


feeds the poor and clothes the naked and builds churches. 


Augustine said that one man has money and he 


(nother has the gift of wise counsel; he is a good guide for 
his neighbor and can take from him the darkness of doubt 
and give the light of faith. Still another has great learning; 
he can strengthen the faithful, call back the seck 
the lost, and do all in his power. But the has 


little and is not especially gifted or trained can do good too. 


straying, 


man who 


Small Acts 
IT IS INTERESTING to considet Our 
small things, in gentleness and kindly acts, not so much to 
the mighty as to the 


how Lord dealt in 


lowly. He healed outcasts and lepers 


is well as Jairus’ daughter. He spoke of the shepherd who 


hunted a stray lamb which would have starved and died 
had He not found it. Our Lord did not part the waters to 
save an army nor did He bring great years of blessings on 


curses on nations. He came to the hungry and the weary, 
whether rich or poor. He fed them, both literally and spir- 
itually. Many, first 
the Jews who accepted Him as Messias, and men and women 
down th¢ 


of all His own apostles and others of 


done great things in His name and 


> 


centuries have 
by His example. As Saint 
to all to do. We 
spirituality. We have responsibilities of out 


\ugustine says, this is not given 


may not have the talent or the deep 


own; today be- 
cause of mounting costs many do not have the wherewithal 


to give as much as they once did. But of course there is for 
ill of us, rich or poor, sick or well, happy or unh ippy, some 
thing which we can do. 

The little 
said Mother 
isked ol 
we go through thie 
ill of 
power; indirectly they did just that, but they were to 
\nd Pete himself 
a poor man and his wealth was in the great example he had 
known: “Silvei have I what | 


vive you.” 


is in little 
Drexel. “Great things may 


things are always here. “Love things,” 
Katharine 
Little things appear at 
list of Our Lord’s miracles we 


help. Not one is 


never be 


you. every moment.” If 
will see that 
His 


help 


loving done to show 


~ 


they are 


people. you remembei said, for he was 


ind gold none; but have | 


We can perhaps give no more tangibl 
could. But if we do 


thing than Peter 


not Give what we can it may he ti sin 
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\Veman to Weman 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


to feel one is following Christ when we praise Him in 
church and go faithfully through all the forms and yet do 
not do the small thing of helping our neighbor. Our Lord 
emphasized strongly that love of God comes first, but love of 
neighbor follows closely. 


Personal Service 
PERHAPS MANY OF US are too sell-centered; we are will- 
ing to give impersonally but not personally. We feel we 
send money month to 
religious institutions, when we drop a bill into the plate after 


have done our duty when we each 
a missionary has told us of his needs, when we give to our 
church. and I fon don't 


any of it stopped. TI want to have something else added. 


These things are fine, one want 
Phere are two kinds of people who need most this per- 
little children and old people in in- 


stitutions and homes. For it is a hard, unhappy thing to be 


sonal service of tim 
without the personal love of someone, and often these are, 
In some of our good institutions the number of babies who 
die is much larger than in the case of those who live with 


their families, and it is scientifically concluded that it is due 


to lack of personal love. The baby in a Home may have 
good milk and be warm, but he lacks arms about him, the 
sense of belonging. Sometimes something called TLC- 


short for tender loving carc—is used, and it is carried out 


by volunteers who come and hold a baby for an hour or 50, 
walk about 


with it, it, sing to it. 


snule Lo fy 
\s for the older children, no longei 
know that 


tions who from weck to month and even to year have 


ger quite babies or even in 


the teens, do you there are children in institu. 
no one 
really interested in them or coming to see them? The nurses 
in such homes are so busy that they cannot give much per- 
attention to child; then 
there, shared by all the children. What they need is someone 
from take the 


walk, buy him a soda, bring him a present for his birthday, 


sonal each too, they are always 


outside to come once a week, child for a 


feel you are his friend. 
And there are the old people, the lonely, the lost in a 


send him a valentine, make lim 
busy city or a big institution. They too need the small, 
the personal touch. If some of us went to see them once a 
week, what pleasure it 
look 


lorgotten 


would bring to have something to 
forward to of your own. It is very sad to be old and 
moved far 


saddest of all, has forgotten you completely. 


when your family has away or even, 


You might bring a soul back te God if you went to visit 
these old people. ‘To a little child, bewildered and vaguely 
unhappy, you might bring a future. 

So Easter, truly in the Christian calendar the day of begin- 


ning again, when we greet Our Lord risen and in glory, is 
Lhink His earthly lil 
He cared for people, fed them, 


the new day of the year. back oven 


and note with what love 
sought the lost. So on this Easter, let us consider it a new 
year day and promise Him to do the small acts which are 
really services to Him. Give of the love that is in you as well 
as money, 

What is Eastea \nd since Our Lord is no 
longer here to seek the lost lamb, it is we seck 


find it in 


but Risen Love? 


who must 


and 


His plac e. 
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The final article of 

the series on the Cross cen- 
ters on what seemed 

to spell failure for Christ. 
But the Cross, instead 

of a defeat, was really 


a resounding victory 


by BERTRAND WEAVER, CP. 


THE CROSS 


TIAND VICTORY 





It is that the most definitive 
triumph in man’s history should have 
appeared to those who witnessed it as an 
utter defeat. Almost everything on Cal- 


vary seemed to spell failure for Him 


strange 


who had been put to death so ignomini- 
ously, The tortured body of Christ was 
Cross, His 
His enemies were 
look at His life- 
less figure and were congratulating each 
other on what appeared to be 
complete victory. His 


hanging limply from the 
head bowed in death. 
taking a last, satisfied 
their 
\postles, acting 
like a small band of defeatists, were hid- 
ing behind the barred 
Cenacle. 

The apparent defeat of Jesus looked 
so final that it kept the disciples plunged 
in gloom into the third day. Even the 
first reports of the empty tomb did not 
help to lift 
\fter 


two of the 


doors of the 


the pall which enshrouded 
them. the reception of that news, 
disciples did not think it 
worthwhile to remain in Jerusalem to 


await possibly hopeful developments. 
started to walk to Emmaus, a vil- 


lage about eight miles from Jerusalem. 


They 


Their depression was so obvious that, 
when the risen Christ joined them, un- 
der the guise of a stranger who hap- 
pened to be going the same way, He 
asked them what made them so sad. 
Failing to recognize Our Saviour, they 
expressed surprise that He should ap- 
parently be unaware of the great events 
which had so stirred Jerusalem during 
the past few days. They explained that 
their melancholy 
fixion of Jesus, 


was due to the cruci- 
“who was a Prophet,” 
they said, “mighty in word and work 
God and all the people.” Fin- 
ally, they laid bare their total sense of 
defeat by blurting out in desperation: 
“We were hoping that it was He who 
should redeem Israel.” Their whole tone 
and that they 
Crucifixion 


before 


indicated 
that the 


bearing were 


convinced had 





dashed _ this and 
pletely. 

Christ, still concealing His identity, 
chided them for their failure to under- 
stand what the Scriptures had foretold 
of His Passion. He took them back 
through the Old Testament, pointing 


out the numerous prophecies concern- 


hope cruelly com- 


ing the great sufferings of the Messias. 
When He had He challenged 
their attitude toward the Cross with the 
Christ 


entering into 


finished, 
question: “Did not the have to 


suffer these things belore 
His glory? 

finally 
recognized Him “in the breaking of 
the bread.” And when He had disap- 
peared, they spoke of how their hearts 


had burned within 


In speechless wonder, they 


as He had in- 
terpreted the prophecies regarding His 
Never have 
from dejection to exaltation. 


them 


Passion. two men risen so 


suddenly 


They now saw that what they had con- 


sidered cause for discouragement was 


really cause for elation. The Cross, they 
now understood with divine clarity, in 


stead of being a defeat, was a resound 
ing victory. 


The 
from 


transformation of the 
timid, 


\postles 


fearful men into men ol 
absolute confidence was completed with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit on Pente- 
cost. Once they had received the Spirit, 
they left the 
men who could not have been more con 
that their 
St. Peter, preaching in the name of all 


disclosed the source of 


Cenacle with the air of 


vinced victory was on side. 
confidenc< 
Good Fri 
day. What could have been more fitting 
than that this first sermon in the Chris 
tian Church should have had as its sub- 
ject the triumph of the Cross? 
Naturally, St. Peter spoke of the resur- 
rection of Christ, but he emphasized 
that Christ’s rising from the dead was a 


their 


by recounting the events of 


victorious result of His having given 
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Himself over to the death of the Cross. 
“Therefore,” he told his 
listeners, “let all the 
know most assuredly that God has made 
both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom 


thousands oi 


house of Israel 


you crucified.” The first Vicar of Christ 


was losing no time in raising the Cross 


as the triumphant standard of the 
Church. The Tree of the Cross 
was producing the first fruits of victory. 
The Church was beginning to gather 
in the spoils of Him who had said that, 
when He would be lifted up on the 
Cross, He would gather all things to 
Himself. 

Our Saviour had told the Apostles 


that, when the Holy Spirit came, He 
would recall to their minds everything 
Now 
the Spirit made them understand why, 


that He Himself had said to them. 


during His public ministry, Our Lord 
had made so many reterences to His 
Crucifixion and death. Now they saw 


why He had spoken of His death as a 
baptism and why He had said that He 
was distressed until this baptism should 
be accomplished. Now it was clear that 
He had His 
as an athlete is confident of 
ning eagerly the 
will be the occasion of his triumph. 

They 
conversation 


been awaiting Crucifixion 


who win 


awaits contest which 


also understood that strange 
Christ had held 
with Moses and Elias during His Trans 
His 
His Di 


Dhes« 


which 


figuration, the one occasion belore 


had 


re sple ndently. 


Passion when He allowed 


vinity to shine 
Testament 


His 


somber 


two great figures of the Old 
had talked 
proaching death, a 


with Jesus about ap 
seemingly 
subject to discuss in such a triumphant 
setting. Now it was evident that noth 
ing could have been more appropriate, 
for His death 


triumph but 


was not only to be a 
a triumph of stupendous 


proportions. 


The dimensions of the victory which 
Christ won through His Cross are seen 
when we consider that the Cross sun 
dered the shackles with which sin had 
fettered mankind. The Cross slammed 
closed che gates of hell and swung 
open the gates of heaven for all who 
willed to share in Christ’s victory by 


accepting the redemption which He held 


out to them. The Cross caused the hu- 
man nature which Christ had assumed 
to be raised to the right hand of the 


Throne of 
Victory 


God. 

is defined as the overcoming 
of an enemy or of any difficulty. Victory 
to share in the 
victory of Christ, we can do so only by 


follows combat. If we are 
warring against any disbelief or ignor- 
evil 
in our wills. The arms that must be used 


ance in our minds and any moral 


if we are to achieve victory in the battle 
of life are revealed with stark simplicity 
by St. Paul that the 


when he says 


99 





Church preaches “a Crucified Christ... 
the power of God and the wisdom ol 
God.” ‘The clear implication in these 
weighty words is that we will definitely 
win in the warfare of earthly life, if the 
from the 
the 
powel which He won for us through His 


wisdom which Christ taught 


Cross saturates our minds and if 


wills. 
The spiritual victory of the Church 


Cross invigorates oul 


has always been proportionate to het 
pplication of the wisdom and powe: 
Whenever 


have depended on worldly wisdom, they 


of the Cross. her members 
have failed spiritually. When they have 
acted on the wisdom of the Cross, they 
victory alte 
illustrated in the 
saints, Who have chosen poverty rathei 


than 


have marked 
other. 


up one all- 


This is vividly 
than riches, humiliation rathei 
honor, self-denial rather than pleasure, 
death than a life characterized 
by betrayal of God and His truth. Non 
but unbelievers would question the vic 
that the 
through their application of the wisdom 
of the 


rather 


tory saints have achieved 


Cross. Their triumph is clecisiv: 
< nd eternal. 


This brings us to a consideration ol 
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@ Hatred is self-punishment.— 





Hosea Ballou 
the fact that victory is to be won, not 
only through the wisdom of the Cross 
but also through its power. When St. 


Paul says that the Cross is the power ol 


God, as well as the wisdom of God, he 


is saying that the Cross not only pro 
vides us with wisdom to guide ou 
minds but gives our weak wills a pan 


ticipation in the very power and strength 
of God Himself. It is possible to know 


the wise thing to do, and yet not have 
the will or strength to do it. The saints 
would never have achieved their series 


of victories and their final triumph if 
the 
of the Cross but not in its power. 


they had participated in wisdom 

We can share in the victory of Christ 
only if, after learning the wisdom of the 
Cross, we apply its power to our daily 
living. The Cross created a Niagara of 
spiritual power, and the benefit of this 


Niagara of grace is ours through a right 


use of the means of access to it. ‘These 
means are prayer and the Sacraments. 
Keeping this in mind, we understand 


why the Church is always bringing the 


Cross into our prayers, why the Cross is 


so conspicuous in the offering of the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass and in the 
administration of the Sacraments. The 
Church urges us to begin our prayers 


with the sign of victorious power, the 
Sign of the Cross. If you have ever been 


close cnough to the altar, you ‘have 


noticed how frequently the priest raises 
his eyes to the Cross. ‘The Church never 
wants him to lose sight of the fact that 
in the Mass he is offering the very Sacri- 
fice of Calvary. Thirty-four times she has 
him make the Sign of the 
himself or over the oblation. 

When you were baptized, the water 


Cross on 


was poured thrice in the form of the 


Cross. When you were confirmed, the 
bishop anointed your forehead with the 
Cross. The Cross is traced over you 


when you receive absolution. In Con- 
munion, the priest makes the Sign of the 


Cross with the Sacred Host before 
placing it on your tongue. In Extreme 
Unction, each of the sense organs is 


anointed in the form of the Cross. In 
Matrimony, the priest makes the Sign 
husband and wile as 
he unites them in wedlock. In Holy 


Orders, the bishop with a triple Sign 


ol the Cross ove 


of the Gross asks God to bless, sanctify 
ind consecrate those being ordained. 
Mankind can have moral victory, vic 
tory over sin and evil, only through the 
Here 
of conquest over the evil passions which 


power of the Cross. is the secret 


make warfare in men’s souls and which 


bring warfare to this peace-thirsting 
carth. Here is the means for attaining 
that peace which will be a prelude to 


the victorious peace of eternal life. 
We 
in this world and triumphant peace in 


are given God’s formula for peace 


the world to come in the words of St 


Paul: “It has pleased the Father 

that through (Christ) He should recon- 
cile to Himself all things, whether on 
the carth or in the heavens, making 
peace through the blood of His Cross.” 


If the evil forces of injustice and hate 


have had a series of passing victories, 
it has been because the Cross has been 
ignored as the symbol of justice and 


love. The German poet Heine predicted 
last that, the re- 
straining influence of the Cross was re- 


in the century when 
moved, the hammer of Thor, the pagan 
the Gothic 
the moral 


hammer of 


god of war, would smash 
monuments to 


The 
Phor has taken the shape in ow time 


cathedrals, 
power of the Cross. 
of the swastika, that evil cross which was 
always turned in on itself, and the ham- 
mer and sickle, the twisted cross of athe- 
istic Communism. 

These diabolical crosses have engaged 
in a duel with the Son ol 
God. The swastika is buried in the dust 


with the demagogue who tried to use it 


the Cross of 


to supplant the Cross of Christ. The 
cross of the hammer and sickle is totter- 
ing, and it too, in God’s time, will perish 
in permanent defeat with its godless pro- 
moters. 

When 
the hard way, the Cross always emerges 


nations have learned wisdom 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Doctor James William Hose poses before the foundation of a new Memphis hospital for Negroes for which he helped raise funds 


AMAZING DOCTOR HOSE 


| P . ‘ ° , — Sc a oe ‘ Pr 
| Those who know him call this patient, kindly Negro physician “a living saint. 


| Here’s a chance to meet the man behind that reputation 


| DR. JAMES WILLIAM HOSE of Mem- 
| phis, Tenn., is a physician who believes 
in caring for the soul as well as the 
body. 

| Dr. Hose, who does a tremendous 
amount of charity work among the poor 
Negroes of South Memphis, always asks 
patients how they stand their 
Saviour. Frequently he finds that they 
belong to some religion, but are back- 


with 


sliders. Those who say they are Baptists, 
as the majority of Southern Negroes are, 
he urges to return to their churches and 
to practice their religion. The same for 
Methodists, Presbyterians, etc. 

But if they have no church affilia- 
tion—have never been baptized—well, 
then they are Dr. Hose’s fair game, and 
} he goes to work on them. 

This patient, kindly Negro of stocky 
build and medium height, whose curly 
dark hair is just beginning to gray, has 
a persuasive way. His voice is a_ bit 
high, almost feminine, but very gentle. 

Dr. Hose 


himself is a convert to 





Catholicism, and like so many converts, 
is very zealous. He has a way of per- 
suading patients to try the Roman Cath- 
clic Church, the Church in which he 
himself has found spiritual happiness. 

That he is successful as a spiritual as 
well as a physical physician may be seen 
from the fact that Dr. Hose has led 1225 
persons to his beloved Faith since he 
himself became a Catholic. He lays the 
eroundwork, and the Franciscans at St. 
\ugustine’s do the instructing. 

Dr. Hose is beginning to gain recogni- 
tion beyond Memphis. In 1955, he 
was one of the two winners of the James 
J. Hoey award, for helping all people, 
without regard to denomination. 

He has seen St. Augustine’s, the South 
Memphis Negro Catholic Church he 
helped found in 1937, grow from a 
membership of 75 to more than 3000. 
Memphis has only two Negro Catholic 
churches, the other being St. Anthony’s 
in North 


steadily 


Memphis, which has been 


declining as Negroes moved 


* 


by Clark Porteous 








. 2 


In the operating room, Dr. Hose 





works with skill and, often, for charity 
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from the neighborhood. Memphis has 
not yet integrated parochial schools but 
may do so in 1957, Not many Negroes 
attend the white Catholic 
though a scattered few do. 

Dr. Hose has been practicing medi- 
cine in South Memphis for the past 
forty-eight years. He was born in Kan- 
sas City, Kan., but doesn’t know exactly 
when. When asked his age, he smiles 
and says “about sixty,” but knows he is 
older than that, and the fact that he 
started =practicing medicine in 1908 
would make him at least sixty-nine. The 


churches, 


doctor came [rom an impoverished fam- 
ily. His father died when he was so 
young he doesn’t even remember him. 
~ Educated by a wealthy white business- 
man, W. F. Shaw, of Atlantic City, N. J., 
a benefactor who reared him and put 
him through high school and medical 
college, Dr. Hose helped earn his way 
by working in Shaw’s hotel and bank. 
He got his M.D. in 1908 and interned 
in St. Augustine’s Hospital in Chicago. 
He then came to Memphis, where he has 
been ever since. When he helped estab- 
lish a new Catholic church for Negroes, 
he honored the patron saint of the hos- 
pital in Chicago where he trained by 
getting the church named for the same 
saint. 

He remembers how a kindly bene- 
factor started him on the road to becom- 
ing a successful doctor, and for several 
years he has sought to pay back this 
moral debt by hiring youngsters to help 
him around his clinic, hoping to lead 
them into the field he has found so 
satisfying. So far, no Hose protegé has 
gone on to become a doctor, not even 
his own son, but he is still hoping. 

Of the more than 3000 patients he 
more than one-third 
cases. And he frequently pays 
personally for costly medicines, 
plasma, even groceries and rent. 


treats a year, are 
charity 


blood 


Dr. Hose has a clinic on Mississippi 
Boulevard in a heavily populated Negro 
area of the city. It is St. Roch’s Clinic, 
named for the patron saint of the sick 
and the poor. Here Dr. Hose sees such 
a steady stream of patients that many 
must wait three or 
never in a rush, 


four hours. He is 


never worries about 


cfhce hours, doesn’t use assembly-line 
speed in treating a patient. He takes 
just as long as necessary and takes time 


to talk of things spiritual, too. It’s small 


wonder that his lovely, patient wife 
sees little of him. He works almost 
every night. 

Dr. Hose responds to night calls 


faithfully, no matter into what remote, 
dangerous parts of the city’s Negro sec- 
tions they may take him. He ge 
some alleys and labyrinth-like sections 
that no white men except well-armed 
policemen and few Negroes would dare 


yes into 


CLARK PORTEOUS has 
for the Memphis 


staff writer 
1934 
1939 for 


been a 
Press-Scimitar since 
and Memphis correspondent since 


the Luce publications. 





to go into, but no one ever bothers the 
stocky little doctor with his black bag. 
He 


the lawless, and woe to any foot pad or 


is known and loved, even among 
holdup man who would harm Dr. Hose, 
friend to all. 

In almost half a century of practice 
in Memphis, the doctor has delivered 
more babies than he can count. Many 
have been delivered in back-alley hovels 
in the 
lantern or the weak light of a sputter- 


flickering glow of a_ kerosene 
ing candle. Many of the shacks do not 
have electricity. But times and working 
conditions are getting better. Negroes of 
Memphis are gradually raising their liv- 
ing standards, and many new subdi- 
visions of brick homes are being built 
for Negroes, who now generally have 
better jobs and earn more pay. But Dr. 
Hose still remembers the past, particu- 
larly the depression years. And for many 
poor the depression never 
ended. In fact, it didn’t begin, either. 
It’s just always been that way. 
Though Dr. Hose is not wealthy, his 
practice earns him a comfortable living. 
He substantial home South 
Parkway, a street once for whites only, 
but now one of the better Negro resi- 


Negroes, 


has a on 


He owns the house out- 
right and also his clinic. He drives a 
secondhand automobile. He 
dresses conservatively, in good taste, but 
not too expensively. He spends little on 
himself and when pressed says. “I don’t 
have all the wearables I'd like to have, 
but I'm grateful. 
rial 


dential areas. 


big but 


I have enough mate- 
thanks 
God for his many blessings and makes 
many ejaculations as he talks to you. 

Dr. his wife, Garnette, a 
handsome, gray-haired woman, have two 
married children, James Jr., a medical 
technician who lives with 


blessings.” He frequently 


Hose and 


his wife and 
two children in Houston, Texas, and 
Gladys, now Mrs. Clifford) Miller Jr., 
of Memphis. 

In 1927, Dr. Hose, with his wife and 
children, joined the Church. He 
doesn’t want to offend folks in his 
former church, and though he tells a 
reporter which church it was, he asks 


two 


him to “just say [ was a member of an- 
church.” During his twenty-nine 
years as a Catholic, he has worked hard 
to show others the great spiritual hap- 
piness he has found. When possible, he 
is a daily communicant, and in any case 


other 


receives at least once a week. 
It was partly to provide a place of 
worship for his converts that Dr. Hose 


helped start) St. Augustine’s Church 





20. Though not ex- 
Catholic 
Negroes didn’t (and don’t) feel exactly 


about twenty years ; 


cluded trom white churches, 
at home in them. To express his grati- 
tude for the coming of the Franciscans 
to South Meinphis Dr. Hose 
to help the pastor 


census ol 


hired a 
taxi new take a 
his prospective parishioners 
during the first few months. 

Each week, he brought enough chick- 


ens to the rectory to provide Sunday 


dinner for the priests and Sisters. He 
still continues this custom and _ Ire- 
quently brings other provisions. He has 


always donated his professional services 
as the school doc- 
Dr. Hose, 
are small sacrifices, a natural expression 


to the staff and serves 
tor free of charge. To these 
of the way in which his Faith and his 
profession are intimately linked. 

“They Say I did a good job as a doc- 
Catholic,” he 


have done 


tor before I became a 
said. “But I 
better since.” 

Those who know Dr. Hose best—po- 
lice 


believe I much 


officers who ride squad cars in 
tough Negro areas, Franciscan priests 
who make sick calls in some of the same 
the poor hurts and _ sick- 
nesses he kindly, the 
Negro ambulance drivers who have seen 
how he can help accident victims—these 
folks will tell you that Dr. J. W. Hose 
is a “living saint.” 
And they just might be right. 


areas, whose 


ministers to so 


For rest, Dr. Hose frequently 
depends on quick naps in his office 
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LAST CHRISTMAS, for the first time 
in over ten years, I had the pleasure of 
embracing a dear friend—an, old lady 
who had just left her home in Hungary 
and whose account of what she had ex- 
perienced deepened my understanding 
of what is actually happening among the 
one hundred 

Soviet satellite 


citizens of the 
countries and of the 
bright prospects these happenings hold 
out for the future of 

The house 
doned last 
know well. It stands on a hill, overlook- 
ing a lake. Toward the end of World 
War II, the village by the lake was the 
scene of one of the fiercest battles be- 


million 


freedom. 
friend 
one 


human 
aban- 
that I 


which my 
Christmas is 


26 


| The Weakening 


Freedom Fighters paralyzed Red Army and destroyed Communist Party Organiz. 
tion in Hungary prior to Khrushchev’s savage attack on Nov. 4 


Terror ceasing to terrify, Titoists on 


increase, industrialists and intelligentsia 


rebelling, Peiping on upswing, the Kremlin 


is having trouble 


by ZSOLT ARADI 


tween the Red and Nazi armies. All the 
occupants of the village fled—all, that 
is, except my friend and her husband. 

Why did they remain? “Because,” my 
friend told me, ‘“‘my husband and I have 
always been ready to die once. At that 
time, however, we could not bring our- 
selves to leave our home ‘because we 
felt that, living as refugees in a foreign 
country, we would die every day.’ 

So, while the battle raged, they hid in 
their cellar. When the Russians took 
over the hill, they shared what remained 
of their 


and bread with 
the Red soldiers. One soldier helped 
himself to my 


potato soup 


valuables. An 
other, armed with a Tommy gun, saw to 


friend’s 


it that she labored conscientiously at the 
back-breaking task of keeping the of 
ficers’ billets clean. 

But on the whole the Russians were 
kind, moved perhaps by the realization 
that in my old friend and her husband 
they were face to face with true Chri 
tians. 

One day my friend stood on the top 
of her hill, alongside a Russian office 
Her eyes were on the setting sun; lik 
wise her thoughts. Apparently the offcet 


sensed, at least vaguely, what was goingg 


mind. 
‘Babushka,” he 


on in her 
said suddenly, “Wwe 
We Russians are g¢ 
ing to push toward the West.” In dit 


won't stop here. 
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, “we 
re go 
n due 


time, everything will belong to us— 
everything on the surface of the earth 
and in the waters below and in the air 
above!” 

What are we to make of these words, 
uttered so long ago by an individual Rus- 
sian on a hillside in Hungary? Was the 
Red officer merely bragging, as soldiers 
will? Was he perhaps merely venting a 
bit of wishful thinking? 

Or should we regard his words as a 
reflection of official Soviet policy? 

What my old friend told me_ last 
Christmas, taken together with versonal 
observations made in the course of con- 
siderable European travel, convinces me 
that the officer was echoing official policy 
—as it was then and as it probably still 
is. His words reflect the long-standing 
effort of Soviet leaders to imbue their 
people with what might be called “the 
Communist dream,” the dream of world 
conquest by the Soviet bloc. 

Since World War II, the West has had 
increasing reason to suspect the existence 
of such a dream. Some portions of the 
West have transformed their suspicion 
into military readiness. Some have re- 
acted with a neutralist policy, coupled 
with what can only be described as a 
pathetic attempt to convince themselves 
that the suspicion is so much malarkey. 

Since the close of the war, two atti- 
tudes concerning the Communist dream 
have come to dominate Western think- 
ing. One is the assumption that Russia, 
Red China, the Russian satellites 
constitute a single bloc, subservient to 


and 


Kremlin’s iron control challenged as Moscow slips 
and Peiping rises while satellites seek co-management 


the Kremlin, whose orders are certain 
to be carried out with equal precision in 
Siberia, in Peiping, in Belgrade, and in 
the cities of East Germany in the heart 
of Europe. The other assumption is that 
most of the Soviet bloc’s 827 million 
people have swallowed the dream hook, 
line, and sinker, and are ready and will- 
ing to die to make it come true. 

While there is little reason to question 
the existence of the Communist dream, 
there is every reason to question these 
assumptions regarding it. Both assump- 
tions—our fear of a monolithic Soviet 
bloc our fear of a United Soviet 
people—lose their force when stacked up 
against recent developments in eastern 
Europe. 

Since the end of the war, the drift of 
most expert thought has been that Rus- 
sia would perpetrate a series of aggres- 
sions, some veiled, open. To a 
limited degree this has been the case. 
The fact remains that the dominant 
events of recent years have been at- 
tempts on the part of the satellite peo- 
ples to make such aggressions difficult if 
not impossible. We have witnessed too, 
in recent years, growing evidence that 
millions of citizens throughout the Iron 
Curtain orbit—Mother Russia herself 
included—have not accepted the Com- 
munist dream. 


and 


some 


They have come to re- 
gard it, even as we do, as a nightmare 
whose realization must be averted at all 
costs. 

The first of the surprising develop- 
ments was the East German uprising of 


Absorbed Russian soldiers watch closely American 


Military Police at change-of-guard in Vienna 


, eee: eee 
a was 
we ® 


June 27, 1953. The uprising affected the 
entire eastern zone. It presented us with 


the amazing spectacle of an unarmed 
people all but destroying the lines of 
communication set up by the mighty 
Red army. Despite these obvious facts, 


there was a tendency in the West to 
minimize the event. In many circles it 
was dismissed as a mere “upheaval.” 


Many people pointed to the fact that 
Stalin had recently died. “Such up- 
heavals,” they reasoned, “‘automatically 
accompany the death of a dictator. It 
will fade away.” 

It faded, but it had no sooner done 
so that a second surprising development 
burst on the Western consciousness. 

Burst is not the word. This second 
development trickled into our ken. First, 
news leaked out of Russia that Stalin’s 
statues—and Stalin’s spirit—were being 
overthrown! Then Khrushchev’s speech 
before the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of Soviet Russia be- 
came known in its entirety and the world 
was stunned. 

In the West, two schools of thought 
promptly took shape. One was to the 
effect that this Communist ma- 
neuver designed to lull us into a sense 
false security. The other 
the belief that relative calm would now 
descend upon the globe and that the 
people behind the Iron Curtain would 
settle down to enjoying those small free- 
doms accorded to them by the Krem- 
lin’s new policy. 


Was a 


of embraced 


Even as these merely or dangerously 
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superficial assumptions took root among 
us, new events came along to upset them. 

At the Poznan international fair, the 
supposedly contented workers of that 
Polish city, with the help of students 
and the tolerance of the police, staged a 
riot. The Polish Freedom Fighters risked 


their lives for freedom for the _ indi- 
vidual and for freedom—that is, inde- 
pendence from Muskovite tutelage—for 
their country. 

Startling —and_ significant — was the 
Soviet answer. It was less than mild 


when contrasted to the known methods 
ol Bolshevik terrorism. 

On top of all this, the world has wit- 
nessed_ the Freedom Fight. 
No participant in this glorious event, 
incidentally, 


Hungarian 


calls it a 
they 


“revolution.” 


Revolutions, say, are often unjust 
in purpose. A fight for freedom, on the 
other hand, is a clear and just fight for 
a God-given right. 


There is no need to review the Hun- 


garian Freedom Fight in detail. The 
people, using only small arms, came 
close to defeating the tyrant. They 
paralyzed the Red Army and induced 


thousands of its soldiers to desert. They 
destroyed the Communist Party organiza- 
ation in Hungary. the 
Hungarian per cent of 
which had previously worked for the 
exclusive the Soviet. The 
upset the balance within the Soviet bloc 
and opened the eyes of millions of mis 


They destroyed 


economy, 80 


benefit of 


guided Communists in the Western 
world. In short they lit a fire, in the 
light of which the whole world began 


to see the real shape of the surprising 
phenomena with which we 
dealing—phenomena 


> 


are here 
have re 
mained relatively unexplained because 
relatively Western 


world still snoozing at the switch. 


which 
uninvestigated by a 


All of the eastern European uprisings 
have been sparked by the discontent and 
and have been 
made possible by Russia’s growing inne 


weakness. 


courage of the people 
They are the direct result of 
a process of decay that started in Rus 
sia long before the death of Stalin. 


It started, as a matter of fact, on the 
very day the Soviet was born. The peo- 
ple of Russia did not vote for Com- 


munism in 1917-18. The Czarist empire 
crumbled because of 
in World War I 


ability to cope with its inner economic 


its military defeats 


and because of its in- 
problems. It was easy for Lenin and his 
take country, 
easy for them to assume domination ove 


associates to over such a 


a public accustomed to accepting all 


sorts of false Messianic 


notions—includ- 
ing their own long-standing illusion that 
they were destined to the world. 

Also often overlooked is the fact that 
over and over again, the Soviet has been 


near to economic collapse. 


‘save”’ 


It is quite 
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ZSOLT ARADI, Hungarian-born author, came 
to the U. S. after a successful career as Rome 
correspondent, writer, editor, and publisher. 
His books include The Popes, The Book of 
Miracles, etc. He also edited Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s official papers for publication. 





possible that the Soviet economy would 
have collapsed if the benevolent—and 
ereedy—Western nations had not shored 
it up on It was the 
West, first in the person of Hitler and 
then in the form of mistakes by the 
Western Allies, that put Russia in po- 
sition to consolidate herself as a 


several occasions. 


ereal 
power. 

Hitler’s attack on World 
War II unified the Rus- 
sian masses who readily gave their lives 


Russia in 
discontented 


in defense of soil which, their despised 


rulers notwithstanding, remained for 
them “Mother Russia.” The Hitlerite in- 
vasion could not have been stopped 


without material help from the United 


States, and the Soviet was able to con- 
solidate its great power status by sharing 
the the Allies in 


manner, 


victory of an unpre- 
cedented 

Having achieved a great-power status 
the the 


since been devot- 


far beyond wildest dreams ol 


czars, Russia has ever 
ing her major efforts to maintaining it. 
Hence the creation of a “buffer” be- 
herselt the West—a_ buffer 


achieved by bringing the nations along 


tween and 
her western border within her sphere of 
influence. Since the Russian leaders are 
Communists, they 
Communist way—by converting these 
buffer states into People’s Democracies. 

Che situation at present is simply that 


Russia 


cannot hold these buffer states, 
for the reason that she cannot hold the 
citizens of her own country. There is 


nothing complex about the develop- 


ments which have brought her to this 


pass. Nor are the reasons for it difhcult 
to comprehend. A cursory glance at 
the major elements highlighting the 


development of Soviet Russia, from the 
beginning, rapidly bring them to light. 

The Soviet with its 
stress on forced industrialization is based 
on unnatural 


economic system 


ideological — premises. 
Therefore, it is costly. We do not have 
accurate figures on how well it is doing. 
We do know that it is in grave trouble. 
Its troubles are clearly spelled out in 


Russian newspapers published in the 
rural areas. 
These papers are not for outside con- 


sumption, so they accurately reflect the 


local situation. They 


loaded with 


the lack of 


shovels, the frequency of disease among 


are 
petty problems such as 
cattle due to scarcity of veterinary per- 
sonnel and equipment, the desperate 
need for housing—with dozens of other 


have done this in the 


little, niggling problems which in Ry 
thanks to her unnatural 
setup, are insoluble. 

Prior to World War II, the Russian 
masses more or less accepted this situa. 
tion. Several factors contributed to this, 


sia, economic 


One was the endlessly reiterated prom. 
the Russian leaders that “soon” 
things would be better. Another was the 
prevalence of corruption which made i 
possible Communist = functionary. 
worker, and peasant alike to steal goods 
from the State. Most important of all 
was the fact that prior to World War II 
the Soviet leaders found it possible to 


ise by 


for 


keep the Russian masses in ignorance 
concerning the outside world. 

Came the war—and some ten million 
Russian soldiers, previously imbued with 
hatred of the West by their leaders, left 
their country, saw the West for the first 
time—and were fascinated by it. As for 
those who remained at home, they too 
gained knowledge of the West through 
contact, some of it fairly intimate, with 





ase 


the many prisoners of war brought into | 


Russian homeland. 
the war, 
slackening of the terror with which the 


the 

During too, there was a 
Russian leaders had previously silenced 
thei sheep. For obvious reasons, even 
the Russian leaders hesitated to clamp 
down on a soldier just returned from 
a bloody battle. They hesitated to throw 
into jail a woman whose son had fallen 
in the war. The spirit generated by this 
little breather accounts 


for those uprisings which occurred in all 


from terror 
of the slave labor camps in Russia alter 
the death of Stalin. Ten 
would been inconceivable 


years ago it 


that a 
camp commander and his officers would 


have 


negotiate with revolting prisoners. They 
did so in most of the camps; they ne- 
gotiated with prisoners who went right 
on demanding their rights even after the 


Red army tanks had crushed to death 
hundreds of women who had tried to 
block their advance! 


\dd to all this two political factors, 
One is Tito. The Soviet rulers made a 
grave mistake when they overplayed 
Tito’s desertion. What they were trying 
to tell the people in their big, black 
newspaper headlines was that ‘Tito was 
a so-and-so and a such-and-such and woe 
unto him who followed in his path 
But the people read between the lines. 
\nd what they read was that defection 
from the Kremlin is possible! 

Of even more importance is the othet 
political factor, the emergence of Red 
China. Red China has provided the 
Kremlin with many headaches. 

For one thing, Russia is obliged to 
help in the industrialization of het 
great neighbor. Either Russia supplies 
Red China with machinery and _ food- 
stuffs or China cools down toward Rus 
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sian aims—and Russia herself does not 
always have the machinery and food- 
stuffs to send. Where does she get them? 
From the satellite countries, of course; 
and this fact—long well known to many 
in the satellite countries—has contributed 
greatly to fanning the discontent there. 

What has actually happened, of 
course, is that in spite of raids on the 
satellite economies, Russia has been un- 
able to make good on all of her promises 
aid to Red China. Red 
China’s annoyance at these failures on 
the part of her big ally probably have 
contributed to all the uprisings in East- 
ern Europe and specifically to the 
rise of the revolutionary movement in 
Poland. 

Frankly, the Soviet leaders have never 
looked on the emergence of China as 
a Communist unmixed 
blessing. Informed political observers 
tell me that although Stalin, from a 
Communist point of welcomed 
Mao-Tse-Tung’s victory, he nevertheless 
did not want his victory to go so far 
that it would threaten the position of 
Russia as is a source 
of worry to Soviet leaders that the Com- 
munist world 


of economic 


power aS an 


view, 


a great power. It 


has two centers: a 
Mecca in Moscow and a Medina in Peip- 
ing. 


how 


\ question naturally arises at this 
point. Why is it that the first rumblings 
of revolt against the Kremlin have come 
from the people of the satellite countries 
and not from the equally restive Rus- 
Slan Masses? 

The answer is simple enough. The 
people of East Central Europe are 
politically very alert and mature, far 
more so, generally speaking, than those 
of Russia. In central Europe, shifts of 
policy and events within the Soviet 
orbit are known immediately—not just 
by officials but by workers, students, vil- 


lagers, everybody. Then too, east cen- 
tral Europeans have a deep, innate 
Christian concept of freedom, a concept 
peculiar to the Western mind, a concept 
shared by Catholics, Calvinists, Luther- 
ans, Jews, Freemasons, and unbelievers. 
In the central European mind, the dis- 
tance between a felt truth and the action 
necessary to achieve it is a shorter one 
than it is in the Russian mind. 

The difference between the two atti- 
tudes has been observable on all levels 
since 1945. As it became obvious that 
the Kremlin leaders were losing their 
power at home and that they were 
going to have less and less to offer for 
the well being of East Central Europe, 
Communist leaders in all the satellites 
began to desert. 

In spite of the brutal crushing of the 
Hungarian Freedom fight, this process 
is still in full swing. Rumania has asked 
for more freedom. Her 
headed by Prime Minister Stoica, re- 
cently traveled to Moscow, where their 
requests were bluntly refused. Similar 
requests, also refused, have gone to the 
Kremlin from 


delegation, 


Sulgaria. 
thing about both 
that the leaders 
have dared to present such requests to 


The significant 
these movements is 


satellite Communist 


the Kremlin. 

Yes, Russia is in trouble. Her great- 
powel status is shaky. By way of sum- 
ming up, let us note the factors on 
which Russia’s power rests—and what 


is happening to them at this moment: 

1. To maintain her hegemonic posi- 
tion within the Soviet orbit, Russia 
must have the political co-operation of 
the the 
began 


Communist parties within 


Comintorm, ‘This co-operation 
Tito seceded. 


several more notches when 


to go when It slipped 
Khrushchev 
and Bulganin—hats in hand, so to speak 


—visited Tito in Belgrade. A _ further 





Polish peasant, foundation of Poland’s strength, kneels at Mass in Warsaw. 
Woman of Warsaw. one among records of crowds which voted in recent election 


and major blow was the practical seces- 
sion of the Poles. 


2. At the end of the war, Russia’s 
military influence in central Europe 


was mainly keyed to her occupation olf 
a part of Austria. Since Austria regained 
her independence in 1955, the status ol 
Russian troops throughout east central 
Europe has increasingly worsened. At 
present, unless the Kremlin rotates its 


troops every second or third month 
they are inevitably infiltrated by the 
revolutionary spirit prevalent in this 


area. Thus, the military factor as a 
means to Russian 


eliminated. 


power is almost 


3. After the war, the Kremlin devised 
the Mutual Council for Economic Help 
to co-ordinate the various five-year plans 
of the countries in the Soviet orbit. 
This institution, called COMECON, 
worked for a while, but after the Hun- 
garian uprising and the coming to 
power of Gomulka in Poland, it began 
to disintegrate. figures will bring 
out the significance of this. After World 
War II, the trade 


Some 


between the countries 


of the Soviet bloc and the Western 
world decreased 50 per cent. At the 
same time, the trade between the coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc increased 150 
per cent. 

To this must be added the fact that 


those countries which belong to neither 
the Soviet West are more 
intimately connected with the West. In 
1955, for example, the Soviet bloc ac- 
counted for only 2 cent of the 
foreign trade of all Latin America. 
India has eight trade agreements with 
the countries of the Soviet 
1955 only 1.8 per cent of India’s imports 
came from these 


bloc nor the 


per 


bloc, but in 


countries and only 2.1 
per cent of her exports went to them. 


The Soviet Union has some trade olf 
consequence with only two countries 
outside of her bloc—namely Burma and 


Egypt. In 1955 Burma sold 25 per cent 
of her surplus rice to Russia, and Egypt 
—in the second half of 1956—sold 40 per 
cent of its cotton to her. 


These figures are highly important. 


They prove that the economies of the 
countries in the Soviet bloc are geared 
to one another and that any major 
change in any of these countries upsets 
the economy ol the entire bloc. The 
fact is they are unable to switch their 


It would take 
them years to adapt themselves to West- 
ern requirements. 


trade in case of necessity. 


the 
peoples of east central Europe -and par- 
ticularly of the 


1. Communist indoctrination of 
vouth of these countries 
This is a well- 
known fact throughout Europe—and in 
the 


—has failed completely. 


Kremlin. How conscious the east 


(Continued on page 76) 
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: United Press Phot 
Cincinnati’s Tebbetts: “What do we need? Pitchers. Pitchers who can win fifteen games” 


Unscrambling the Pennant 


Opinion varies among the baseball seers 
as to the best method of picking pennant winners. As for Smith, 


he'll stick to the old reliable incantation and sorcery 


Branch Rickey’s youth 
movement in Pittsburgh shows 
signs of coming of age 


If St. Louis doesn’t win 
by °58, revolving genius Frank 
Lane will be out on his ear 





by Red Smith 


Casey Stengel complained 
that nobody would deal. Then came 
the trade with Kansas City 
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Mr. Birdie Tebbetts, a licensed genius 
in flannel rompers, was holding court 
on sunny Plant Field in Tampa, Fla., 
while the meaty and muscular members 
of the Cincinnati Reds moved through 
the ritual called “spring training.” 
This was March of 1956 and although 
optimism is an occupational condition 
of baseball managers in the spring, 
not even Mr. ‘Tebbetts expected Cin- 
cinnati to challenge seriously for the 
National League championship. 

In the two years of his administra- 
tion and for several before 
that, the Reds had been card-carrying 
members of the great middle class, not 
soo enough to run with the leaders, 
not bad enough to wallow in the depths 


seasons 


with such as the Chicago Cubs and 
Pittsburgh Pirates. Tebbetts had set- 


tled on a long-range program of develop- 
ing his pitching staff. 


“This is where you came in a year 
ago,” he was telling his visitors. “What 


do we need? Pitchers. Starting pitchers 
who can win fifteen games or more in 
the National League. 

“We may have a problem in 
field and another at third base, but 
we haven’t any problems that good 
pitching couldn’t solve. It’s only when 
your pitching is uncertain that people 
think you need nine perfect ball players 
towin a pennant. ‘But your left fielder,’ 
they say, ‘batted only .265 last year.’ 
They forget that the left fielder of 
the world champions batted only .245.” 

To everybody’s mild surprise and 
Birdie’s unqualified delight, Cincinnati’s 
collateral problems solved themselves 
in 1956. Frank Robinson played left 
field and was the prize rookie of the 
year. Tebbetts got satisfactory service 
from the several men he employed 
at third base. With the help of Brooks 
Lawrence, who had been obtained from 
St. Louis, and wonderful relief work 
from Herschel Freeman, Cincinnati 
pitching showed some improvement. 

Above all, the Reds hit the ball. 
Lacking great pitchers of their own, 
they took a dislike to the entire breed 
and cudgeled all pitchers savagely. 
They tied a major league record by 
hitting 221 home runs. They muscled 
in among the upper classes and defied 
anyone to throw them out. 

Even in the last week of the season, 
the pennant was still within their reach. 
They finished third, beaten a head and 
a nose by Brooklyn and Milwaukee, but 
theirs had been a stirring and unex- 
pected race. 


age a 


left 


It had been a summer to 


manager. One fancied Birdie 


Tebbetts suffering through it, aspirin 
at one hand and bicarbonate at the 
other, never quite able to believe his 
team was good enough, tortured by the 
wild hope that it might be. 

“It wasn’t like that at all,” Birdie 
said afterward. “I enjoyed every minute 
of it, the finest summer I’ve ever known. 
Next year? Well, we'll have to give 
up a lot to get the pitching we need.” 

So now it’s next year, with the clubs 
breaking camp and starting home for 
the opening of a new season. This is 
the time of year when sports writers 
shut their eyes to facts and see visions 
(pronounced “mirages”’). In reverence 


of custom, selections are offered here 
but not with the usual weasel words 
about the chance of human error. This 


forecast is guaranteed without reserva- 
tion to be For that 
will be set down as they come to mind, 
this is how the should finish 
but positively will not, except perhaps 
in isolated cases: 


wrong. reasons 


teams 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


New York Cincinnati 
Boston Milwaukee 
Cleveland Brooklyn 
Chicago St. Louis 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
Baltimore New York 
Washington Philadelphia 


Kansas City Chicago 


Among the more reputable seers, 
opinion varies as to the soundest method 
of arriving at Selections 
can be made on the basis of past per- 
formances, in which case the Dodgers 
would be favored, for they have won 
four pennants and one world champion- 
ship in the last five years. 

Prophecies can be based on position- 


conclusions. 


for-position comparisons of manpower, 
and that method points to the Braves 
as champions-elect, for Milwaukee has 
an impressive personnel, rich in talent 
in all departments. Perhaps Del Cran- 
dall, the catcher, yet become 
the team leader his employers have 
hoped he would be, and the Milwaukee 
management would welcome improve- 
ment at second base. By and_ large, 
though, the club probably has the 
best balance in the league. 

For oracular duties, 


has not 


incantation and 
sorcery are the methods preferred here, 
and thus the Reds are singled out. 
Without a great sacrifice of hitting 
strength, they made a deal with the 
Cubs for strong-armed Warren Hacker 
to help with the pitching chores. They 





could still use more assistance but they 
have great power, and adequate defense, 
and a manager student of 
the game and of men. 

As this is written, the burning ques- 
tion about the Dodgers is not where 
they'll finish but they'll 
—Brooklyn, Jersey \ngeles, 
or Tokyo. 

No matter what town they represent, 
age and infirmities must overtake them 
some day. The fact that it hasn't 
happened yet is as good a reason as 


who is a 


where 
City, 


play 


Los 


any for suggesting that it might happen 
this year. 

Gussie Busch, the fox-hunting 
baron who the Cardinals, has 
publicly declared that Frank Lane, the 
revolving genius of the business office, 
will whirl right his ear if 
St. Louis doesn’t win a pennant by 1958. 


beer 


Owns 


out onto 


The Cardinals are on the rise but Lane 
is not an especially steadying influ- 
ence. As a trader he is a crap-shooter; 
he’ll deal and deal, and if the dice 
should come up seven he could win 
the pot. 

Last year the members of Branch 


Rickey’s youth movement in Pittsburgh 


gave signs of coming of age. They 
should climb, if only because’ the 
Giants, Phillies, and Cubs are there 


to be stepped on. 

In February Casey Stengel observed 
complacently that nobody would deal 
with the Yankees and_ that all 
right with him. The words were hardly 
out of his mouth the Yankees 
and Kansas City swapped a raft of 
players in baseball’s biggest trade in 
two years. 

New York, which already had every- 
thing, got Art Ditmar, who may be a 
first rate pitcher, and Bobby Schantz, 
who was great before his arm got sore. 

When discussing the American League, 
you mention the Yankees and then let 
your voice drop. The Red 
chosen here for second place for the 
excellent reason that they were picked 
to be first last 
fourth. 

The White Sox, Tigers, and Indians 
will contend with 
tions 


was 


when 


Sox are 


year and wound up 


soston for the posi- 
behind New York. 
All three have new managers—Al Lopez 
in Chicago, Kerby Farrell in Cleveland, 


immediately 


and Jack Tighe in Detroit. At some 
stage in the season, at least one of 
them will be acclaimed a miracle man. 


He’ll have that to remember in October, 
sitting in the grandstand with six other 
managers while Stengel ponders World 
Series strategy. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





The Layman and Passivity 


by KILIAN 


T the time of the Protestant Reform- 
dl ation a certain leveling took place 
in those groups which broke away from 


the Church. The 
tinction between a layman and a minis- 


real, sacramental dis- 


ter was abandoned by most Protestants. 
Since ‘the layman and the minister are 
not distinct by reason of any sacrament 
received, the Protestant layman takes his 
place beside the minister in settling doc- 
trinal matters and the governance of the 
church. In many churches the layman 
engages and dismisses the minister. This 
gives to the Protestant layman a promi- 
nence in his Church denied to the Cath- 
Catholic Church 
The Protestant layman has tradition- 
ally contemplated the 
Catholic 


Catholic layman is often looked upon by 


olic layman in the 


portion of the 


layman without envy. The 
his Protestant friends as a poor cousin. 
“Priest-ridden” is considered strong lan- 
guage by our Protestant friends, but, in 
applying it gently to the status of the 
Catholic 
presses an undeniable truth. The status 
of the Catholic looks to the 
Protestant much like the spiritual coun- 
terpart of taxation without representa- 


lavman, thev believe it ex 


layman 


tion—and sometimes without appeal. 
But there is no need to embarrass our 
non-Catholic friends by calling them to 
witness. Catholics have themselves aired 
their grievances. Edouard Le Roy has 
compared Catholic laymen to the lambs 
presented to the Pope on Candlemas: 
“They are blessed and then sheared.” 
Some Catholic have said that 
they feel like adopted orphans. 
belong but 


laymen 
They 
They describe 
their position in the Church as that of 
benevolent toleration. 


not quite. 


The implication 
is that priests and bishops really con- 
stitute the Church, and the laity only 
belong to the Church by reason of some 
polite extension of the concept of the 
Church. Because the layman thinks of 
himself as being appended, attached to 
the Church as an afterthought, he con- 
cludes, by an unfortunate but inevitable 
logic, that he must be silent and con- 
form to that reverent passivity which is 
expected of him. 


39 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


The answer to our problem can be 
found in the word “laity.” In the New 
Testament the Greek word “laos,” from 
which we get the word laity, is used to 
designate that great nation, made up ol 
people from tribe and 
whose people believe in Christ and re- 


every tongue 
ceive the consecration of Baptism. Late 
the term was applied to those in the 
Church and. of the Church who received 
those 


the sacraments, as distinct trom 


who gave the sacraments, bishops and 
priests. But what is important tor us is 
laity meant 


chosen, consecrated, holy, belonging to 


that originally the word 


God’s people. In a word, laity meant 
and means “of the Church.” 

In all current 
there is no more torceful statement than 
that of Pope Pius XII: “The faithful, and 
more precisely the laity, are stationed in 
the front ranks of the life of the Church, 


and through them the 


writings on the laity 


Church is the 
living principle of human society, Con 
sequently, they especially must have an 
evel 


clearer consciousness, not only of 


belonging to the 


> 


Church, but of being 
the Church, that is, of being the com- 
munity of the faithful on earth under 


the guidance of their common leader, 
the Pope, and the bishops in communion 
with him. They are the Church, and 
therefore even from the 


faithful, with the 


beginning, the 
consent of their bish- 
ops, have united in associations directed 
to the most diverse types of human ac- 
tivity.” Far from thinking of the laity 
as something tacked onto the Church, 
the Holy Father says, with what might 
be called papal daring, ‘““They are the 
Church.” 

sut if the laity is the Church, what 
about the role of the layman in the 
Church? Is his vocation merely passive, 
receptive, when moved and 
speaking when spoken to? Baptism and 
Confirmation deny to the layman the 


moving 


dubious luxury of passivity. 

In the sacrament of Baptism the soul 
is imprinted with an indelible mark. 
St. Thomas calls this mark “a deputation 
to worship.” By reason of his Baptism 
the layman is called to an active, partici- 


pation in the worship Christ offers in 
the Mass. 

The sacrament of Confirmation also 
imprints an indelible mark. This mark 
consecrates the Christian to an 
participation in the 


active 
apostolate, the 
Church's mission-ol bringing the world 
to Christ. Bringing the world to Christ is 
the demand made of the layman by his 
Baptism and Confirmation. 
Obviously the activity of the layman 
in the Church is under the direction of 
the Pope and bishops. But within the 
limits of that authority, can the layman 
take no initiative, solve no problems 
Is there a Catholic party line which dic 
tates the precise solution to all the de. 
tailed problems of labor and manage: 
And is the rigor of this Catholic 
party line distinguished from that of the 
Communists only in that it issues from 
priestly lips? In brief, can the layman 


ment? 


find no room for differences of opinion 
and freedom of expression? 

For an answer we turn again to the 
Holy Father, 
journalists the 
writers 


In an address to Catholic 
Pope, while warning the 
“uncontrolled criticism” 
of the Church, does not hesitate to warn 
them of a That author 
who truly loves the Church and respects 
her authority, the Pope says, “will know 
how to guard himself against mute 
servility as well as against uncontrolled 
criticism.” The Pope also says, “The 
Church is a living body and something 
would be lacking to her life if expres 
sion could not be given to public opite 
ion within her ranks. For such a lack, 
both pastors and faithful might be t 
blame.” In the Church there is room for 
a healthy difference of opinion. Though 
the layman is guided by Catholic pring 
ples, the Church does not impose 4 
ready-made, priestly solution for all the 

detailed problems of international I 
lations, economics, labor. The laymafl 
has much work to do. 

The Church looks upon passivity ina 
layman with that same suspicion and 
alarm with which we view that stiffening 
which precedes death. Passivity and 
death are kinfolk. 


about 


“mute servility.” 
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A SIGN FAMILY PORTRAIT 


“TTHOSE TEEMING SMITHS 
> 
» 
In their work, some men follow farmers’ hours. Others keep bankers’ hours. 
But George Smith, creator of a comic strip called ““The Smith Family” that now appears 
oi in some sixty newspapers across the country, keeps school hours. With nine children 
overflowing the house and another on the way, it’s the only way Smith can get 
also anything done. ‘‘When they go off to school,” he says, ‘“‘I go to work.”” Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
— and their lively brood live in a five-bedroom house in Campbell Hall, near Goshen, 
the New York. ‘‘We used to live in the city,” Mrs. Smith explains, “but as the family grew 
world either the city had to go or we had to go. So we moved to Goshen.”’ Asked how he gets 
ni ideas for his strip, Mr. Smith says, ‘‘Oh, that’s easy. I just listen to the 


children’s conversation. They’re the gag men.”’ The result is a comic strip that reflects 
yman with hilarious authenticity the real life of a large family, a family in which children 


~ are not unwanted strangers, but the main cast of characters. 
1 ie 

yman 
lems? 
h dic. 


Photographs by Jacques Lowe ° Art by George Smith 


1e de 


Artist George Smith roughs out a strip surrounded by six of his children. He says, ‘““They’re the gag men” 
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THOSE TEEMING SMITHS continuca 


Carol Ann scrawls dreamily on a pad while 


her sister Pat watches. Smith developed idea for 


strip below from correspondence the children 


started with a young shut-in, Cookie Eagan 


















MY GOOD 
FRIEND 
COOKIE EAGAN. 





























4 DONT YOU, ELLEN? 
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WHO ARE SHES IN YOU GO TO SCHOOL SO 
YOU WRITING, ST. MARYS YOU KNOW WRITING 
A | HOSPITAL, WHEN YOU SEE IT HAVE. L WRITTEN 
: HOBOKEN. ¥ ANYTHING YET? 
























WHEN L CATCH 
UP WITH WHO; 
EVER SHREDDED 
4 THE PAPER 


4 TLL BOIL HER 
Cinoet 














HEH, HEH.. KITCHEE C00, 
IS DADDNS LIL CREAM 
PUFF HAVING FUN 




















Strip 


above 


from the scraps. 


originated with 


a fairly regular Sunday ceremony 
popular with the younger 
Smith—tearing up the news- 
paper. George has learned 

to piece the news together 




















Far be it from a doting 
parent like George 
ys to inhibit his children’s 
‘) budding musical talents. 
= Piano takes a beating, 


but George gets an idea 





for another strip 












OH, THAT 4. Wwe BOT L MUSTNT THATS VERY 









IMAGINE. HOW 





AW FOL DISCOURAGE! JFNICE PRIANO NICE. IT WOULD 
BANGING ON | PLANING / 
THE PIANO! hy RESTFUL. 
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With nine children, the weekly line-up 


for allowances is a formidable assemblage 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith have a quiet moment 
together after kids have left table 


An ardent do-it-yourselfer, 
Mr. Smith fixes little Georgie’s 
shoe. He has also built a 


garage, added a room to the house 


Tired after a long day, Mrs. Smith 
fell asleep with Georgie eating 
popcorn on her lap. And so another 


day nears its timely end 


sefore retiring, the Smiths 


gather around to bring the day to 


an appropriate finish with 
the recitation of the Rosary 














TIEFT THE SOAP WW THE 








i BIT OFF HALF THE 





WATER, DRIED MY HANDS 
ON THE CURTAINS AND 
USE ANY TOOT 
PAGTE... IN FACK,1 DID 
NOT EVEN USE A TOOT 

















BABYS LOLLYPOP AND 
HID DADDYS PEN 
BEHIND THE SOFA. 
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SORRY ED, TED UP FOR TONIC 
H GOTTA SEE SOMEONE. BYE! Dox 
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In our mass production age, the independent craftsman is 
often looked upon as a man who took the last stage coach 
out of civilization just as the railroad and the Model T 
arrived. But Donald Paul Humphrey, artist, designer, silver- 
smith, and father of eight, is one independent craftsman 
stubborn enough to stick around. Chatting in his St. Cloud, 
Minn., workshop, Humphrey says, “It’s a mystery to me how 
we get along at all. But just when things look bleakest and 
I’m ready to go out and look for a regular job, someone who 
values what is good and beautiful and well made will come 
along with a commission and we'll be set again for a while.” 
Humphrey gets along, of course, precisely because what he 
makes is good and beautiful and well made. He has carved 
pulpits, sculpt statues, painted murals, and produced liturgi- 
cal wedding rings, but his specialty is making sacred vessels. 
When making, say, a chalice, Humphrey starts with a de- 
sign and a commission. Working from flat rolled silver, he 
produces the entire piece by hand, hammering the silver into 
shape over variously shaped anvils. Very little of each vessel 
is cast. Gifted with sensitive fingers, he goes largely by touch 
and sight in determining shapes and thicknesses. The result 
is that each sacred vessel is a singular creation, fitting as any 
mere thing can be to hold the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Converted to Catholicism in the 1930's, Humphrey ap- 
proaches his art with an attitude that can only be called re- 
ligious. He is particularly disturbed today by what he calls 
the “secularization of man’s work.” To counter this trend, 
he suggests that ““Laymen must begin to see their work, in a 
sense, as a kind of worship. Each thing that I produce has 
something of me in it, something that can glorify God and 
serve my fellow man, something sacred. To think of work 
as a mere means of making money is to desecrate the sacred 
element in it. The Church has a responsibility here, too. 
It must welcome the craftsman—writer, artist, whatever he is 
—who seeks to restore this sacred aspect to man’s work. Too 
often, we look upon such men with suspicion, not trust.” 


Beauty for Altars 
of the Lord 


Above, silver craftsman Donald Humphrey in his 
workshop. Below, sketching a design for a new chalice, 
Right, inspecting a piece in progress 
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Social Worker 


Louise McGuire, director of the Handicapped Worker 
Branch of the Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor, grew up in the great open spaces of Wisconsin 
where, at the age of six, she got her first job knocking 
potato bugs off potato plants. By nineteen, after high 
school and a quick breeze through normal school, she was 
a country school teacher in a small crossroads town where 
she boarded with the blacksmith’s family and_ learned 
embroidery, boxing, and a good repertoire of German 
drinking songs from the saloon keeper's wif Then,” 
recalls Miss McGuire, “this pleasant life was interrupted 
by a chance visit by Jane Addams of Hull House fame. 
She talked of the Chicago slums, of settlement work at 
Hull House, and of the need for social workers The 
summer vacation found me enrolled in the old Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy and at the end of the 
six-weeks’ intensive training, knowing little of the little 
there was to know, I found myself a full-fledged case worker’ 
in the heart of Chicago’s ‘Back o’ the Yard’s district.’ 

That was forty-five years ago. Since then, Miss McGuire 
has served in a dozen different capacities here and abroad, 
working in Poland after World War I, doing social work 
for the Legal Aid Society in Chicago, teaching at Catholic 
University, directing social work and probation for Wash- 
ington’s Juvenile Court, acting as a regional representative 
in the Public Assistance Division of the Social Security 
Board, and finally in 1939 settling down in her present 
job with the Department of Labor. She enjoys her work 
so much that she confesses to ‘“‘a secret feeling that I should 
be paying the government for the privilege of working. 
This conviction springs mainly from being associated with 
valiant souls who daily are striving to build better programs 
of rehabilitation for handicapped workers.” 
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a all, it was their house because I had given it to them. But Walter had decided to take it 


down and build a new place farther back toward the foot of the mountain. He was my own son. 


He looked like me, his mother. Everyone said so. But it was Ruth, his wife, a stranger from a 


thousand miles away, who knew how I felt about the house because she felt that way too. 

And it really wasn’t the house, even though you grew attached to the scene of a lifetime of 
happiness, as much as it was Walter’s way of doing it, 
always lived in a fever of change. He 
That’s why I feared so much for Ruth. 

They were living 


his rush to change everything. He 
never liked things as much as he liked getting them. 


n a rented house the other side of the bridge in Middle Creek. Nice enough, 
but only temporary for them. Walter could afford the best and he let people know it. Ruth had 
her own convertible; Walter had a blue sedan as long as a railway car. 

I say they were living in Middle Creek; really I mean Ruth. Walter came up week-ends when 


his business let him. That’s why she spent so much time with me. That’s how I knew that 
Ruth was so unhappy. 


I found out about Walter's plans for the house from Ruth. She and I were weeding my 
vegetable garden by hand one day, three years 


after he brought her home from Savannah, the 
prettiest girl I'd ever seen. I turned around and saw her kneeling next to a big, silver cabbage. 


“’m—we’re going to haves 





have o@ said 




















crying so hard | thought at first she was 
laughing, her grand, black hair fallen 
softly over her eyes. I knelt beside her. 

“Is it Walter, honey?” I asked her. 


She nodded slowly, crying. An_ inch- 
worm swung down from a_ staked-up 
tomato plant. I said nothing and 


watched it hunch across my hand, meas- 
uring me, as they say, for a new dress. 
\ bee went bumbling by. Finally, Ruth 


tossed her hair back and sat in the 
black, sunny garden beside me. 
“TPm—we're going to have a_ baby,” 


she said.in a voice gentle as summer. 

I thought “Thank God!” and I asked, 
“Does Walter know?” 

“No, he doesn’t. He hasn’t been home 


for a week and I can’t tell him on the 
telephone.” The inchworm crawled 
over her thumb. Then, slowly, “No, I 
haven’t told him.” 

We said nothing for a while. I knew 
what she was thinking: that Walter 


never mentioned the future in terms of 
people but only in terms of business. 
I wondered how he'd feel about a child 
of his own. And then she told me every- 


thine: how much she wanted Walter 
with her; how little she cared for cars 
and houses. All the things Walter wor- 


shiped just simply didn’t matter to her. 
All her life had cluttered with 
schedules and meetings, bond issues and 


been 


brokers’ advice, press releases and up- 
maids. Her father 
practically commuting 


stairs was seldom 


home, between 
Macon and Washington; her mother had 
become almost a stranger to her in the 
name of social activity. She had been 
stifled in dry things meaningless to her. 

She reached took hold of 
my arm so tight I almost cried out. 

“IT don’t want smothered. I 
love Walter because his roots are here. 
Or | thought they were. If he’d 
understand. All I solid roof 
over our heads. I want to hoe my own 
garden and sit on a sawbuck and watch 
my children playing and getting good 
and dirty.” 

She dug her hand into the soil and 
let a handful of garden earth sift 
through her fingers in the old gesture. 
I thought of Jesse and of Walter and of 
his older brother Joseph, playing in our 


out and 


my baby 
only 
want is a 


garden when they were babies, watching 
their Pa split stove wood with the gleam- 
ing double-bit, toddling in the furrow 
behind the plow, wallowing in the hay- 
mow while their father pitched up the 
hay. Great God, how 
been! 


happy we had 
And we had known that we were 
happy! This girl was more like us than 
my own son. She leaned her head on my 
shoulder, closed her and __hic- 
cupped one little sob-sigh. All around 
the locusts were calling and the bees 
were droning in the sunny, raspberry 
the 


eyes 


blossoms on stone wall. 
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Finally she said, “He’s going to tear 
down the old house. He said so on the 
phone last night.” 

I thought for a moment, “How like 
him!” It didn’t surprise me. I realized 
that I had expected him to. And with a 
little shock 1 realized something else: 
that Jesse, his father, had expected him 
to! That’s why he built my cabin for 
me. How wise Jesse had been! 

I kissed her cheek and held her tight 
as you might hold a child and thought 
“How good she is; how pretty. What fun 
her children will And _ the 
shone down to make my garden grow. 

The crew 
come I got up early. My place is two 


have!” sun 


day the wrecking was to 


miles over the east 


on side. The river 
side. From my door I can look down 
and see the river winding silver in the 
sunrise: a black ribbon between the 
hills at dusk. I can hear the far-off 
thunder of the whitewaters in the 


springtime. 
Jesse built the litthe log house new 
the he knew he would 


die. It has only two rooms, one of which 


lor me in yeal 
is my bedroom. The other has the great 
that the whole 
never have to build a 


woodstove heats house 
so that I fire in 
the big pot-bellied heating stove even 
in the coldest night. 

How he knew I'd need this place | 
know. It that wrestling 


with the seasons, as we did, made him 


don’t may be 


It didn’t do much for 


foresighted., me. 

The cabin is solid. In a way it’s 
beautiful, too. The cellar is deep and 
dry; the footing for the foundation is a 


granite ledge. Jesse used a horse scoop 
and cut out the soil to hardpan. Then 
he blasted and pick-axed his way down 
to the rock. All this in his sixty-third 
year. 

He laid up the foundation rocks alone 
and cut four-square cedar sills for me. 
Phat was the year Joseph was lost to 
us in the fighting at that river called 
Rapido. In Italy. Walter didn’t even 
Ruth then. He young 
and was doing so well away at school 
with all his paid for by 
scholarships he won for himself. A boy 
to be proud of. 


know was too 


schooling 


My poor Joseph! He was big and 
rangy like Jesse. And quiet, with big 
hands and a way of looking at the 


clouds that pass and of taking the clod 
of earth, as Ruth had done, and break- 
ing it gentle in his fingers. Gentle with 


horses; gentle tying back the tender 
vines. Austin Cole was in the Tenth 
Mountain Division too. He said that 


Joseph had both hands dug in the earth 
when he fell: that he had a red clover 
stuck in a buckle of his pack webbing. 

The wreckers were coming at nine. | 
full of dreadful excitement | 
hadn't been able to sleep since the mid- 


Was SO 





dle of the night. I woke up then, sy 
up in bed, and said out loud to myseli 
in the dark, “I'll burn it down!” But| 
never would. [ couldn’t watch that. \; 
least I thought I couldn’t. 

It’s like going to watch the execution 
of someone you love, to see your oli 
home destroyed. (The logs of my cabin 
are of long cedar trees that had growy 
slow, tapering in our woods all my life 
and all Jesse’s, so that helped some. 
Walter told me to take anything | 
wanted and I asked him to bring me my 
bed that both he and Joseph were bom 
in. He brought it over in the jeep, Ruth 
driving, an orange-and-black bandana 
tied around her pretty hair. They set i 
up for me in place of the one I was using 
and sat a while in my kitchen in thei 
mackinaws because it gets cool in the 
evenings. I filled the jeep with corn and 
flowers from my garden. 

Sitting there in the dusk, Walter told 
He had blue. 
prints and tried to show me and mak 


me about the new house. 


me understand the white lines, but m 
mind was remembering, of all things 
the front door of the old place with 
the deep grooves worn in the lower 
right part of the frame from a hundred 
and forty years of dogs scratching to 
get in to sleep warm behind the stove. 

The new house, he was saying, would 
be a ranch house all on one floor but 
long. That way you didn’t have to climb 
stairs. And it didn’t need a cellar. They 
didn’t need to store roots and_ things 
the way we used to do against the 
freeze. 


In the year Walter was born there had 
been a blossom-killing frost in May and 
then a root-rotting, wet summer with 
the wind in the east most of the time si 
that most of the hay was black from be- 
sometimes as 


ing shook out many as 


Then a long, cold autumn 


s? 


eight times. 
with early snow. 

We ran out of food in March excepi 
for the food in the cellar; small, blight) 


potatoes and blue hubbard squash, Jesse | 


killed the older cow on St. Joseph’s day 
so that there would be hay enough fo 
the other one. Neither of us cared mucl 
for blue hubbard squash after that. 
It was on that very day, March 19, 
that Joseph ran in to me and tugged m 


dress, stuttering, “Ma, Ma, come. set 
quick! The crows! The crows has come!” 
We all rushed out to see. And sur 


enough, a ragged, high line of crows 
were passing over, heading north, call: 
ing, calling together hoarsely like the 
song of angels. The first living sign oj 
springtime. We'd made it again! | 
leaned on Jesse’s shoulder and cried in 
sheer joy. 


Well, [ walked over to watch the hous 
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taken down. There had always been a 
path. I went out of the clear meadow, 
through Jesse’s pines that he had never 
cut because I loved them, the tall crowns 
shutting out all but a beam or two ol 
sunshine, the soft needles underfoot and 
the great voice of them when the wind 
was moaning 

I tire so easily now. When I came to 
the clearing in the pines, I stopped at 
the big shelving rock to catch my 
breath. Sitting there in the piney shade 
] tried to tell myself that there really 
wasn’t anything to worry about. Walter's 
roots were deep, as Ruth said, and he’d 
come out of this way of his. For a mo- 
ment I even hoped for a miracle that 
he might even change his mind about 
the house, but I knew he wouldn’t. 
Then I got up, crossed the fence, and 
went into the pasture. 


Jesse had known that he was dying. 
The last and hardest thing he ever did 
was to get rid of the cows. They'd 
never been much in that rocky country. 
Cows never are there. They ran half 
wild, wallowing in the beaver swamp, 
in the rocks and rough timber. They 
were tough and independent and gaunt 
with ticks on their backs. But they were 
like part of the family: Nan, with the 
broken horn and the _ battered bell; 
Muley that could clear the top vail of 
any fence we had like a deer if she 
chose; old Dutch. We didn’t get much 
milk. I loved it warm, after the strain- 
ing of the froth. I loved to watch Jesse 
carry the two buckets back to the house 
in the evening, the cats following after, 
very serious, tails straight up, while the 
timothy heads plunked the sides of the 
full pails and swayed in the dusk when 
the pails had passed. 

We used what we got and even with- 
out cash money we lived like kings. 


I stopped to rest on the ridge at the 
very highest point of the pasture. The 
lichened stone I sat on there was under 
the broad branches of a single huge ma- 
ple, scarred with lightning. From there 
I could see for thirty miles down the 
valley and watch the cloud shadows 
passing like easy dreams across the 
shoulders of all the mountains: Ruby 
and Slide and Balm of Gilead. 

It was here I used to bring the boys 
on hot August afternoons to pick black- 
berries and later to eat our venison 
sandwiches and drink the cold milk out 
of the earthen jar while all around the 
locusts called and the deep summer 
hung over us like the towering thunder- 
heads. We were at the bottom of a 
drowsy sea; the mountains standing 
sheer and misty all around. 

I waited here a long time because a 
doe and a fawn came out of the cedars 


“He’s going to tear down the old 


house—he said so on the phone” 
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GOOD FRIDAY CHRISTIAN 


by MARY ROSS 


Yesterday the clean faithful approached the white altar 


But not I. 


My black heart would have been a sacrilegious chalice. 


By the pristine satin, fresh lilies, pure candles 
Could I stand, sin-bruised in ragged virtue? 


When Easter splendor dawns Ill go away. 


This is Good Friday. 


Here in the cold dark and the deserted quiet 
My loneliness is comfort for Your own, 


The altar is stripped and bare. 


The door-hands open on a tabernacle 


As empty-as my heart. 





to browse a while quietly at the edge ol 
the didn't 
them off; then later some red squirrels 


woods and | want to scare 
were playing in the spruces and I just 
didn’t feel like moving. So by the time 
I crossed — the pasture, went 
through the cedars, and came out in the 


high 


low pasture overlooking the — spring- 
swale, it was near noon. 

I thought it would be paintul to 
watch. But it wasn’t! It was, somehow, 


a glory and a justification. The wrecking 
crew cursed and marveled at that house 
all a And when it 
over a thing happened that I wouldn't 
have believed. 

The crew foreman was 


summer's day. was 


Arthur Elder- 


way. He came over to me and told me 
that they hadn’t been able to budge 
the house with bulldozer 
bles, so they were going to take it apart 


a little at a time. 


their and Ca- 
The bulldozer was an 
ugly thing. Squat and rusty and strong. 
They had waddled it up to the house to 
try to push it off its foundations. When 
that failed hooked a cable 
all around the sides and tried to pull 
They were that 
couldn’t budge it. 

When the land was opened in the 
early 


they great 


very surprised they 


1800’s the trees were there, huge 
and old. There was more lumber then 
than men could use. The settlers set up 


their skidways and whip-sawed the six- 


foot-through spruce timbers into great 
two-inch planks without a_ knothole, 
without a twist in the straight true 


erain. With broad-axes and adzes for 
hewing, they trued and squared huge 
timbers and together 
in the old the ship-builders. 
They were extravagant with their wood 
and time, for each man was building for 
himself, and not merely for himself but 
for his generations And 
they chose their sites like kings of the 
world, for all the theirs. 
Jesse’s ancestors set our house high on 
the very top of a high hill which clove 
the deep valley like a rock in a river. 


mortized them 


way ol 


own unborn. 


world was 
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(nd the moving air that purified it 


swept first over a hundred miles of liv- 


ing forest. 

The ripped off the 
clapboard siding on the east side and 
found planks: huge thick planks stand- 
ing vertical. With wrecking bars and 
with great effort they pried off a few 
planks of the first 


wrecking crew 


and found 
another layer of planks, also standing 
vertical, lapped behind the joints of 
the first. These were spiked to the 
great square timbers of the frame. Some 
of these were eighteen inches square and 
made of hardwood: all maple. Like the 
barn, I thought. To the inside of the 
timber frame was another layer of 
planking and nailed to that, hatchet- 
cut lathing split by hand out of thin- 
ner whipsawn planks. The lath itself 
was covered by an inch of—what can | 


course 


call it? Builders use plaster now, but 
this was a coarse, lime mortar made out 
of burned marble, deer hair, and hog 
bristles. It like still after a 
hundred and forty years! Our walls had 
been twenty-five inches thick! No won- 
der the bulldozer hadn't able to 
budge it. It would have stood for cen- 
turies still. 

When only one side was gone (I was 
so excited the workmen had to keep 
asking me to get out of their way) I 
felt a hand take my hand. It was Ruth 
nd her eyes were shining. 

“TL told Ruth “He didn’t 
sleep all night. He kept staring at those 
of his father and his grand- 
father that I saved. He practically car- 
ried me to the car. Look at him! He’s 
acting like a patriarch! And did I tell 
mother 


was stone 


been 


him,” said. 


pictures 


you my was a twin?” 

There on a rock under the maple on 
the Walter. His hat 
looked as if he 
His 


showing 


lawn sat was off 
were seeing a 


the 


and he 


ohost. face was as white as 

the matchstick 

fours on the blueprints in his hand. 
Walter is my own boy. He means well 


and I but he 


lines two-by- 


love him. takes ‘himself 





much too seriously. And because he 
takes himself too seriously | almog 
had to laugh to see him so shaken, He 
is no fool. He could always recognizg, 
when he was shown, a thing of value, 
He was seeing his own home for the 
first time as a thing of value in ma 
ways. He was seeing it in terms of his 
family to be. And he had ordered jt 
wrecked. 

One of the workmen began heaving 
the splintered clap-boards into a pile 
for burning. He poured gasoline over 
the wood and tossed a lit match. The 
first puff of flame brought Walter off 
the rock as if he had been burned. 

“Hold it, Arty, tell them to stop.” 

The workmen couldn’t hear him 
above the sound of the flames and of 
breaking and destruction. Then Ruth 
and [I took Walter by the arms and 
brought him back and sat him on the 

























rock. Ruth’s face was strangely content, 





She knew all she needed to know now 






and she was very gentle with him, | 
stood behind him, put my hand on his 
shoulder and talked to I had 
when he was a child. 

“Let them go ahead; it’s just as well, 
Walter. Times change and where you 
live doesn’t matter.” 

His lips moved but made no sound. 

“It isn’t the house that makes the 
people,” I told him. “People make the 
house.” 

“She’s right,” Ruth “Some sick 
people live in palaces. No matter where 
you live build your house. 
And Walter, you don’t build it on noth 
ing. You’re lucky. You're going to have 
a lot of help.” 
arm. 






him as 














said. 


you own 


And she squeezed my 


The men were making no progress at 
all. They failed with the bulldozer 
again, talked of dynamite, and at last 
burned the place to the ground. It 
burned well. When it 
bulldozer scraped the last remnant into 
the cellar and pushed earth over it ina 
little mound like a grave. And that was 
the end of it. We watched it all. Then 
Ruth said, “Let’s go home, Walter.” 

Walter looked from Rath to me and 
for a I saw 


was done, the 


long moment I 
Joseph looking at me, or Jesse, for Jo 
seph looked like his father, Ruth’s hand 
was on Walter’s shoulder. He clutched : 


it hard with both his own hands. Fin- 


thought 





TS 
— 


ally he said, “I have no home!” 

And it But for Walter it 
had always been true. It was just that 
it meant something to him for the first 
time, though at least he had a wile, 
which than he could have 
heen sure of until that morning. 

Chey offered me a ride back in the 
jeep, but I wanted to walk back the 
way I came and be alone a while and 
get the sight of ashes out of my mind. 


was true. 





Was more 
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Cardinal 


. ate m Gracias 


ound, 
s the 
e the 


= ” Tall. slim. stately Valerian Cardinal 
where 5 : “ i ‘ 

| Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay, is an 
house 
noth- arresting figure in any gathering ol 
. have men but for a more important reason 
d my Be : than the merely physical one of im- 
pressive size. He stands apart as a man 
ress at 
Idozer 
it last ' 
id. It terpart to India’s secular man of des- 


the ‘ a tiny, Prime Minister Nehru. Like 


of destiny in a country of destiny. Some, 


fact. see him as a Christian coun- 


t into is ; , oa 
< Nehru. he rose to a high position at a 
ina , 
it Was 
Then 
er. 
e and ae e make India a viable democracy. To 


critical point in Indian history. His 
mission. however. is to make Christian- 


ity come alive in India; Nehru’s is to 





"o & ; ae . the extent that both succeed depends 
or |0- é 
hand 


itched ; 
. Fin- ‘ ° in Asia. 


India’s as yet uncertain future as a 


democratic and a Christian bridgehead 


ter it 
t that ‘ 
e firs Photographs by Mare Riboud 


wile, 
have 
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Cardinal Gracias enjoys few diversi, 


rom 


Cardinal Gracias finds spiritual refreshment j 
a datly walk with his breviary in a garden behind his ho 


by lis 


In his conference room, the Cardinal dise 
cusses pressing problems of the Archdto- 
cese with his consultors. Above, he lis- 
tens; right, he gives his point of view 


CARDINAL GRACIAS continued 


Born in 1900, Cardinal Gracias is a son of 
this century who has risen fast in the ranks 
of the Church. Ordained in 1929 after studies 
in Rome, young Father Gracias returned to 
India. In rapid succession, he became per- 
sonal secretary to the late Archbishop Lima 
of Bombay, Chancellor of the Archdiocese, 
and director of the Catholic Students’ Union. 
When Archbishop Roberts, S.J... succeeded 
Archbishop Lima, he named Father Gracias 
rector of the Pro-Cathedral. In 1946, Father 
Gracias became Auxiliary to Archbishop Rob- 
erts. National independence was in the air and 
Archbishop Roberts realized what it would 
mean to have an Indian as head of the coun- 
trys most important See. Accordingly, he all 
but completely turned over the management of 
the Archdiocese to Bishop Gracias. Finally, in 
1950, Archbishop Roberts voluntarily resigned 
and Bishop Gracias succeeded him. In Decem- 
ber, 1952, he became India’s first Cardinal. A 
man of deep spirituality and formidable intel- 
lect, Cardinal Gracias also proved to be a 
tireless worker for the Church and for the 
poor. As his impressive figure passes among 
his people, Christians can trust that the 
Church stands tall in India. 
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rsiq 


rom the responsibility of running India’s most important Archdiocese 


iment | 
1ts hoy 


] ] 


Another break in the Cardinal’s routine is provided The Cardinal types some of his mail personally; 
by listening to music and news over the radio in his study the rest he dictates to his secretary, Fr. Lobo 





CARDINAL GRACIAS continued 


Though he is a Prince of the Church. Cardinal Gracias 


still remains a priest among men, sharing his people’s trials 


Though Cardinal Gracias has become a Prince of the 
Church, he still remains a priest among men, and his daily 
schedule reflects it. On the day these photographs were 
taken, he began by saying Mass at a temporary altar set up 
in a hotel dining room for a poor congregation whose 
church had been near collapse. He spoke to the people about 
their hopes for a new church, first in English and then in 
Konkani, a dialect spoken by Catholics from Goa where he 


himself was born. He attended a civic meeting to hear an 


Harekrushna 
Mahtab. He surveyed a piece of property on the outskirts 


address by the Governor of Bombay, Dr. 


of Bombay. And he visited St. Catherine’s, a home for way- 
ward young women, and played with the children in the 
nursery. Wherever he went, he was received with warmth 
and enthusiasm by his people. For in him they see the son 
of a poor family who has known the meaning of want, 4 
native Indian who shares their aspirations for their cour 
try, and a spiritual father concerned with their trials. 


The Cardinal’s schedule keeps him moving at a rapid pace. Left and center, he 
celebrates Mass and Benediction for a poor parish. Right, he listens to a talk by Governor of Bombay 


Left, the Cardinal surveys a piece of property the Archdiocese may buy. Later, he 
visits a home for wayward girls, center, and plays with their childrén in the home’s nursery, right 














A Prince of the Church, but pre-eminently a priest, the central point of the Cardinal’s 
day is the Mass he celebrates each day in his private chapel with a lone altar boy in attendance 
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Deborah Kerr in the role of Sister Angela in “Heaven Knows. Mr. Allison” 


Reviews in Brief 


Good taste characterizes the movie version of HEAVEN 
KNOWS, MR. ALLISON, in which a stranded nun and a 
shipwrecked marine share a deserted Pacific atoll during 
the height of World War II. The nun and an elderly priest 
had come to the island to pick up the resident priest ther 
and take him to the Fijis. hey found the atoll deserted, and 
in searching for the inhabitants the elderly priest died ol 
exeruon. In the weeks that follow they survive Japanese 
occupation, hiding out in a cave covered by vines, live 
through a malaria attack and a U.S. invasion. Their friend 
ship, strengthened by ordeal, ends on a note of implied 
spiritual awakening on his part. Deborah Kerr and Robert 
Mitchum make difficult characterizations completely cred 
ible .in this oblique approach to a war melodrama. It is 
recommended family fare. (20th Century-Fox 


THE HAPPY ROAD is a jaunty excursion across France, 
produced by and starring Gene Kelly as a harassed American 
father on the trail of his runaway boy. The lad, accompanied 
by a French girl, had run off from school in Switzerland, 
determined to reach Paris and their respective parents. The 
ten-year-olds are involved in a series of episodes, ranging 
from the comic to the semitragic, as they cross country, un 
aware that his widower father and her divorced mother have 
joined forces to track them down. American bluster, 
French indolence, and NATO confusion come in for some 
well-aimed satire. Kelly and Barbara Laage are excellent as 
the adults, but the picture belongs to Bobby Clark and 
Brigitte Fossey, as the appealing children, and to the stream 
of bit players who contribute some striking moments to the 
canvas. It is regrettable that such a refreshing production 
is marred by the altogether unnecessary depiction of the 
girl’s mother as a divorced woman. (M-G-M) 


10,000 BEDROOMS goes all the way back to the early 
talkies for its format and approach. While the result is 


50 


STAGE 
AND 


Anthony Perkins as Jim Piersall, victim of a mental 
breakdown, whose story is told in “Fear Strikes Out” 


by Jerry Cotter 

















hardly invigorating, it is not unpleasant, particularly since 
so much of the footage is devoted to the Roman backgrounds. 
Dean Martin is a Hilton-ish hotel tycoon who arrives in 
Rome to inspect his latest acquisition. Almost before he can 
nod approval, he is swept into a romantic involvement with 
two of four marriageable sisters. What does a Yankee tycoon 
do when confronted with an Italian father who wants the 
older daughters married off first? He picks up the trans-At 
Jantic phone and sends for bachelor assistants. All four cou 
ples share the CinemaScope fadeout. Anne Marie Alber 
ghetti, Eva Bartok, Walter Slezak, and a capable cast lend 
an amiable note to the familiar, if unrealistic, proceedings. 


(M-G-M) 


Van Johnson takes second honors to a talented pup in 
KELLY AND ME, a warm and humorous story of a vaude 
ville team that finds its way to a strange Hollywood success. 
Van plays a second-rate song-and-dance man in the old 
days of variety. When a dog act on the bill is abandoned by 
the trainer, one of the pups takes a fancy to Van. They 
adopt each other and team up for an act of their own. 
Hollywood beckons the pooch and takes Van as a necessary 
evil. From that point on, anyone can write the story, but 
it is told with charm and acted engagingly. Piper Laurie, 
Martha Hyer, and “Kelly” help make it an enjoyable fam 
ily show. (Universal-International) 


FEAR STRIKES OUT is directed, acted, and written with 
tremendous force, and the result is a compelling and com 
passionate movie which will undoubtedly stir the adult 
audience. Based on the mental breakdown suflered some 
years ago by Jim Piersall of the Boston Red Sox, the story 
points up the terrible dangers inherent in parental deter 
mination to get for their children the success or career they 
missed. Karl Malden, as Piersall Senior, offers a_ brilliant 
portrayal of such a parent, driving his son, with almost 
baseball field. 


Though the boy is a natural athlete and loves the game, his 


maniacal determination, to success on the 


father’s constant prodding and pressure lead to a complete 
mental breakdown. ‘Tony Perkins is also splendid as the 
son, but would be even better without the Brando manner- 


isms, and Norma Moore is an especially able newcomer. 





Peter Brandon and Gaby Rodgers in “The Hidden River,” 
stage version of Storm Jameson’s novel of postwar France 


Robert Mulligan of TV has scored decisively with his first 
movie assignment, a production in which the accent is on 
the drama rather than the diamond. (Paramount) 


THE WINGS OF EAGLES is not up to John Ford’s usual 
high standard, even though cast from the recognizable Ford 
mold. The story of Commander “Spig” Wead, a veteran 
Navy flier, who was crippled in an accident at home but 
overcame his paralysis and contributed to the Pacific victory 
in World War II, is curiously ineffective on the screen. 
Wead’s relationship with his wife and family is strange and 
unexplained, to put it mildly; his actions as a pioneer Navy 
flier would seem to call for psychiatric treatment and 
do not qualify as suitable example for today’s youngsters; 
and his reactions throughout are hardly conducive to audience 
applause. The scenes showing his determined battle against 
a paralyzing spine injury, however, are Ford at his best. 
They are splendidly developed. John Wayne is somewhat 
lost in the script errors but manages to survive with another 
typical Wayne performance. Maureen O'Hara is excellent 
in a strange role, and Dan Dailey is fine as a brash mechanic 
who pops up at all the opportune moments. Slapstick, senti- 
ment, and heroism are the principal ingredients here, and 


they blend well, if you don’t stop to analyze. (M-G-M) 


The New Plays 


The Blackfriars Lenten offering is a devilish combination 
of Henri Gheon’s Parade at the Devil’s Bridge and Chris- 
topher Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Gheon’s curtain-raiser 
is a modest charade, but director Dennis Gurney stages it 
with the proper off-beat touch, providing a pleasant contrast 
to the heavier drama of the Marlowe legend. The objection- 
able passages of the original have been wisely eliminated in 
Doctor 
Faustus is an ambitious project for the Blackfriars, but the 
group carries it off quite effectively. The 


this version, but the impact is no less powerful. 


performances of 
John Aronson, Wayne Tippit, and Gordon Keyes are note- 
worthy, and Beatrice Kraft’s choreography is an asset. 


Ruth and Augustus Goetz have dramatized a Storm Jameson 
novel in leisurely, but intensely interesting, dramatic terms. 
THE HIDDEN RIVER is the story of 
the Nazi occupation of France, unearthed some years after 
the conquerors have left. 


i betrayal during 


Written in tight, tense terms, 
acted with an all-too-rare intelligence, and staged skill- 
fully, this emerges as one of the season’s most suspenseful 
members of 
a wealthy provincial family, still mourning the death of 
a young man betrayed to the Germans while working for 
the Underground. 


and provocative plays. Those involved are 


They are also preparing to accept into 
the chateau their cultured, urbane uncle returning from 
a collaborationist cell after serving his term. The problem 
is: did he betray his nephew? The answer is provided in 
an illuminating drama of lovalties and the morality of 
war, discussed and spelled out in an absorbing way. Dennis 
King is magnificent as the collaborationist, while Lili 
Darvas, Robert Preston, Peter Brandon, and David king- 


Wood lend pace and skill to a vivid melodrama. 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET was originally presented on 
television with far less satisfactory results than in the 
current expanded footlight version. Whatever the reason, 
and it may well be the presence in the cast of Cyril Ritchard 
and Eddie Mayehoff, this is a delightful, uproarious, crazy 
comedy. It should be attracting customers for many months 


to come. Ritchard is offering a masterful interpretation 


of a visitor from another planet, whose time machine is 
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a bit off balance. He arrives in Virginia, via flying saucer, 
hoping to observe our Civil War. Instead he encounters such 
twentieth-century impedimenta as an all-wise TV newscaster 
and a pompous Army General, inflated with his own impor- 
tance as director of laundry service and supply. Author Gore 
Vidal leaves them with precious little dignity by the final 
curtain, as our visitor 
not 


outer his fond 
a little disillusioned and disappointed. The 
dialogue is fresh and quipful, and the supporting players 
enter into the spirit of the satire with zest. One tasteless epi- 
sode involving the play’s young lovers provides a bad mo- 
ment, but, generally speaking, this is a decidedly effective 
funtest. 


from space says 


farewell, 


Don Ameche and cohorts are far more fortunate in HOLI- 
DAY FOR LOVERS, a comedy by Ronald Alexander in 


which good humor, charm, and spirited performance mix 








Don Ameche and Ann Flood in a 


°° 


scene from “Holiday for Lovers 


quite pleasantly. There isn’t even a hint of neuroses, the 
suggestion of abnormality, or a leer in this gag-filled comedy 
tale of a family’s first jaunt to Europe. Though the story is 
on the flimsy like 


stride 


side and the characters sometimes seem 
taken in 
Ameche is vigorous and 
amusing as a harassed Minneapolis father with two mar- 
riageable daughters, while Mathews, Ann Flood, 
Audrey Christie, Mathews, Sandra Church, Thomas 
Carlin, Denise Dorin, and Rene Paul give spirited assistance. 


Visually attractive 


stock figures, the the clichés are 


by the actors and the audience. 


corn and 


Carmen 
er org? 


wholesome, 


all. 


and lively, this is heartily 
recommended {o1 
In TUNNEL OF LOVE, 
three 


a smoking-car gag is stretched to 


acts, relying in large measure on the comedy genius 
of Tom Ewell to put it across. Sheepish, shuffling, and always 
funny, he fails this time because the authors became so mired 


The 
level with 
such old frolics as Ladies Night in a Turkish Bath. Wasted 
along with Ewell are Darren McGavin, Nancy Olson, Eliza- 
beth Fraser, Sylvia Daneel, Elizabeth Wilson. 


in leers and sex jokes that they forgot to write a play. 
dialogue is banal and the characterizations on a 


and 


THE POTTING SHED finds Graham Greene combinin 


mystery and mysticism, faith and skepticism, in an absorbing f 


literate play. A drama of tremendous intellectual power and 
emotional force, it focuses on a Fleet Street journalist, a 
unhappy man whose wife has divorced him and _ whoy 
psychiatrist doesn’t understand him. The writer, played ad. 
mirably by Robert Flemyng, just cannot remember any. 
thing that happened to him before the age of fourtee 
and a certain day in the family potting shed. Desperate 
seeking an answer, he returns to visit his atheistic family, 
but they block his efforts to seek the truth. A teen-age nie 
aids in uncovering the mystery, leading him to a meeting 
with his uncle, a Catholic priest, who had firsthand knowledge 


of the incident in the potting shed. Greene is forthright and 


militant in his sketch of atheism, more stimulating in his 
own profession in the power of prayer and belief in the 
miraculous. Some objection may well be made to the atti 
tude of his priest in the confrontation scene, but as part of 


the entire canvas it is acceptable. Dame Sybil Thorndike, § 


Lueen McGrath, Carol Lynley, and Frank Conroy, as the 
distraught pricst, 
in this 

audience. 


offer the season’s most distinguished acting 


unusual drama designed for the discriminating 


Sean O'Cascy is offering humor of a different variety in PUR- 
PLE DUST, a hit in the off-Broadway sector. He 
is concerned with pomposity, too, the type displayed by 


current 





two ridiculous Englishmen who rent a manor house in Ire. 
land. ‘They are accompanied by two Irish girls, and _ their 
relationship is never left in doubt. While O'Casey is drawing 
lines of combat the the 
poetic dialogue, pertinent obser 
vation, and his own questionable arguments. The discriminat- 
ing should be able to enjoy the first, appraise the second, 
and deflate the third without undue effort. 


between “locals” and 


he is also supplying 


Playquide 


FOR THE FAMILY: The Happiest Millionaire; Uncle 


Willie; Holiday for Lovers 
FOR ADULTS: My Fair Lady; Bells are Ringing; 
The Hidden River; Li'l Abner; 
The Diary of Anne Frank; Most 
Happy Fella; No Time for Ser- 
geants; Visit to a Small Planet; 


Happy Hunting; The Potting 
Shed 

(On Tour) The Matchmaker; 
The Chalk Garden; The Great 


Sebastians; Old Vic Repertory 


Inherit 


hees; 


the Wind; Damn Yan- 
Major Barbara; Purple 
Dust; Separate Tables; Shoestring 


PARTLY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


(On Tour) The Apple Cart; An- 
niversary Waltz 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Long Day’s Journey into Night; 
Auntie Mame; The Iceman 
Cometh; Tunnel of Love, Waltz 
of the Toreadors 


(On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof; Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter?; Janus; A Hatful of 
Rain; Fanny 


newcomers | 
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Port of New York Authority 


A FEW MONTHS AGO President 
Eisenhower began a search for someone 
to supervise United States’ participa- 
tion in the Brussels World’s Fair for 
1958. The job called for business acu- 
Howard 
Stix Cullman, a genial sixty-four-year- 
old New York millionaire with one foot 
in Broadway and the other in the world 
of commerce, fitted the description like 
one of his tailor-made gloves. 
Characteristically, he accepted the post 
without a moment’s hesitation. ‘Though 
the job carried with it a salary of $25,- 
000, Cullman waived it. He is a mem- 
that small but well- 
heeled group of public servants who find 
it almost 


men as well as showmanship. 


ber of relatively 
congenitally impossible to 
spurn the call of duty. Sworn in as Com- 
missioner General for the Universal and 
International Exhibition of Brussels for 
1958, he immediately sailed for Europe 
to go over plans for the huge fifty-nation 
exposition. 

The 


history of 


the 
Cull- 


man is the possessor of a phenomenally 


most successful 
the 


“angel” in 
Broadway theater, 
high batting average in the risky art of 
divining public taste. At the same time, 
he has managed to maintain active di- 
rectorships in a score of corporate and 
philanthropic activities 
honorary chairman of 


and serve as 
the Port of New 
York Authority. The latter title carries 
with it the onus. of what is 
probably America’s number-one _ trafhic 
headache. The Port Authority, as it is 
more commonly known, is the developer 
of nineteen public terminal and _ trans- 
portation facilities in New York and 
New Jersey. It includes the George 
Washington Bridge, the Holland tunnel, 
and other arteries which could strangle 
New York if inefficiently planned and 
managed, 

An heir to a 


solving 


tobacco fortune, Cull- 
Man was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth. But he put it to practical 
use after deserting the ranks of the idle 
rich while barely out of his teens. 

The metamorphosis occurred during 


by WILLIAM M. HEALY 


Angel Without Wings 


Howard Cullman is interested in almost everything 


from plays on Broadway to a World’s Fair in Brussels, 


from tobacco to tunnels and bridges and airports 


a three-year bout with tuberculosis. “I 
guess you might say I decided right then 
and there that there were more impor- 
tant things to do in the world than at- 
tend cocktail parties,” Cullman. 
Brought up without any religious train- 
ing, he came into the Catholic Church 
in December, 1955. 
Catholic wife played an im- 
portant role in his decision, but it was 


Says 


The influence of a 
devoted 


equally the result of many years of philo- 
sophical speculation. 

In addition to serving as Honorary 
Chairman of the Port Authority and 
backing promising theatrical ventures, 
Cullman is president of Cullman Broth- 
ers, Inc., one of the nation’s more solvent 
tobacco houses, president of Beekman 
Downtown Hospital, and an active di- 
rector of a multitude of commercial and 
charitable groups. He also has a repu- 
tation for championing social causes, 
a favorite method being to head a vol- 
unteer committee to study methods of 
taking legal action. And he has some- 
times asked to arbitrate labor- 
snarls. 


been 
management 

The depression years, for example, 
provided a heyday for Cullman’s social 
usefulness. Once he put up $12,000 of 
his own money to study New York State’s 
workmen’s compensation laws, an effort 
which resulted in an amendment liberal- 
izing most of the benefits. 
Cullman also made the discovery, to 
shock, that child-labor laws 
harking back to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion still on the statutes during 
the thirties. He attended a public hear- 
ing on the Child Labor Amendment in 
\lbany, New York, just to see what its 
opponents looked like. 

“I was curious to see what manner of 
men and 
children 


his some 


were 


women would approve of 
toiling in factories,” he says, 
“and who would object to a federal act 
wiping out the blight of child labor. 
There were venerable 
minds weighted down from 
irrelevant thinking, 
who argued loudly over the 


their 
years of 


lawyers, 


legalistic women 


right to 


work of children they obviously never 
had or would have, fighting society ma- 
trons, and all the their ilk. I 
pitied their children, if they had any.” 

Cullman’s GHQ is situated in an un- 


rest of 


pretentious, building 
pied by Cullman Brothers, Inc., on New 
York East River Much of 
his rigorous twelve-to-fourteen-hour day 


one-story occu- 


waterfront. 


is spent there. Prodigious at dictation, he 
averages almost 300 letters and memo- 
randa a day. Other times he is apt to 
be on the phone discussing the merits 
of a new play with its producer, closing 
an order for a new brand of cigar wrap- 
out details of a 
lower deck for the George Washington 
He with 
the same fascination most people reserve 


pers, 01 ironing the 


Bridge. reads balance sheets 
for fiction and poetry 

The Port of Authority as Cull- 
man’s pet interest. He served it 


without compensation for almost thirty 


ranks 
has 





wn wed 




















One of Cullman’s first proj- 


ects for the Port Authority: 
George Washington Bridge 
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years, first as a commissioner and vice- 
chairman and for ten years as chairman. 
Run jointly by the states of New York 
and New Jersey, it develops and oper- 
ates the conglomerate port, terminal, 
and transportation facilities in one of 
the world’s most congested areas. 
Comprising a frontage of 550 miles 


of navigable waterways and an area 
residency of thirteen million persons, 
its responsibilities extend over 1,500 


square miles and include jurisdiction 
over the Idlewild, LaGuardia, Newark, 
and Teterboro airports as well as the 
George Washington Bridge and_ the 
Lincoln and Holland tunnels. Cullman, 
as chairman of the Port Authority, has 
played a key role in building New York 
into its present position as the world’s 
busiest seaport, carport, and busport. 
The Port Authority was born in 1921 
during the term of Governor Alfred 
E. Smith. In the beginning no one 
was quite sure just what the strange 
new “animal” was or what its function 
was to be. Finally the Happy Warrior 
decided to get things off the drawing 


board stage. He phoned his friend 
Howard Cullman. At Smith’s request 
Cullman had earlier taken Beekman 


Hospital, a run-down fifty-bed institu- 
tion, out of a $500,000 debt, put it back 
on its financial feet, moved it into a 
new building, and raised a $3,000,000 
endowment. 

“Howard,” asked Smith, “I want you 
to go on the Port Authority and build 
us something.” 

Cullman, his civic pride touched, 
said “sure” and hung up before realiz- 
ing he didn’t know what the Port Au- 
thority After finding out, he 
plunged into its problems with typical 
Cullman fervor. A few years later the 
magnificent George Washington Bridge 
was completed. Spanning the Hudson 
River between Manhattan and New 
Jersey, it remained the world’s longest 
span until San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
sridge was finished in 1937. 
1955 than 35 million vehicles 
crossed the George Washington Bridge. 

When the Holland Tunnel 
opened to traffic in 1927, Cullman and 
Governor Al Smith posed for photog- 
raphers at its mammoth — entrance. 
Unfortunately, the picture was later 
employed by certain anti-Catholic ele- 
ments during the 1928 presidential 
campaign. Readers of hate sheets in 
some parts of the country were asked 
that the new tunnel 
actually a subterranean link to the Vati- 
can being inspected by a man who might 
soon use it as Chief Executive. Cullman, 
who reveres Smith as the greatest single 
influence in his still cites the 
incident as a classic example of bigotry 
in action 


was. 


During 
more 


was 


to believe was 


career, 


- 
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Twenty years before the Port Authori- 
ty assumed jurisdiction of New York 
City air terminals, Cullman went to 
Europe to see what foreign countries 
were building in the way of aviation 
facilities. His foresight later proved 
valuable. Until Cullman returned from 
abroad, New York officials were about 
to lease Governor’s Island, headquarters 
of the Ist Army, as a municipal airport. 
Its size was 173 acres. Cullman insisted 
that anything less than 300 acres would 
be grossly inadequate. Plans were im- 
mediately altered. Today New York’s 
newest airport, Idlewild, covers more 
than 5,000 acres. 

Soon after the Port Authority leased 
La Guardia in 1947, Cullman expressed 


shock at its condition. “The passen- 
gers,” he noted incredulously, “are 
treated worse than at Haifa.” Part of 


the field was in imminent danger of 
disappearing into Flushing Bay. The 
Port Authority soon revamped passen- 
ger facilities and built a $1,000,000 dike 
to keep out floodwaters. Cullman pre- 
dicted recently that New York airports 
would be catering to 60,000,000 passen- 
gers a year by 1960. 

He envisions the giant landing fields 
as cities in themselves with hotels and 
similar —_ metropolitan conveniences. 
Though Cullman retired as chairman 
of the Port Authority in 1955, his filial 
devotion and continuing energies un- 
der his title of honorary chairman will 
not let him rest until his dreams are 
fulfilled. 

Ferdinand Cullman, Howard’s grand- 
father, emigrated from Germany to the 
United States during the Civil War. 
He a successful cigar maker, al- 
though it has been reported that grand- 
mother Cullman said her husband's 
“put more Union soldiers out 
of action than all the bullets of the 
Confederate Army.” The senior Cull- 
man died a wealthy man. His two sons, 
Joseph and Jacob, established the Cull- 
man Brothers firm in the 1870's at its 
present address. Joseph’s two 
Howard and Joseph Jr., took over the 
company in 1938. Joseph died in March, 
1955. Howard succeeded him as presi- 
dent. Today he also heads the Cigar 
Institute of America. 

The Cullman tobacco firm owns in- 
terests in almost every major cigarette 
company in the United States. The 
firm purchased Benson and Hedges in 
1941. In 1953, it merged with Phillip 
Morris & Company. Cullman Brothers 


was 


cigars 


sons, 





WILLIAM M. HEALY, formerly with Wash- 
ington Times-Herald and the Voice of America, 
is now employed in the public relations divi- 
sion of the Grolier Society, publishers of the 
Book of Knowledge and Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana. 


also owns and grows a domestic sub. 
stitute for Havana cigar wrappers op 
a 1,500-acre Connecticut farm. 

Howard Cullman was born in Ney 
York City in 1891. He received his 
education at Exeter and Yale University, 
Few of his activities at either institution E 
foreshadowed a theatrical career, 

“In 1909,” he says, “I played a one. 
night stand at Exeter in a French dram, 
which neither the actors nor the audi. 
ence understood. Then I was an assist. 
ant dramatic critic on the Yale Courani. 
I had the honor of interviewing Sarah 
Bernhardt and of writing up her state. 
ment so ungrammatically and so con. 
scientiously that it never pub. 
lished.” : 

In the family tradition Cullman be. 
gan to learn the business from the 
ground up. “But I was fired from my 
first job,” he admits, “because the com: 
pany was losing money on my Cigars 
I made the bellies too fat.” 

Though he more successful as 
a tobacco drummer on his road, Cull 
man still remembers one lesson he 
learned. “I once closed a $300,000 order 
only to have the buyer cancel it a few 
hours later. [| had the youthful audacity 
to win $10 from him at poker after the 
sale was made,” he says. 

This was the point in his life when 
Cullman was taken ill with tuberculosis 


was 


was 








and hospitalized for several years in 
a Colorado sanitarium. He credits the 
experience with changing the course 
of his life. “For the first time,” he 
says, “I had time to think and to real- 
ize my social responsibilities.” He began 
to delve into social 
problems. 

In 1932, Federal Judge Francis G. 
Caffey called Cullman and asked him 
to assume the trusteeship of the world’s 
largest movie palace, the Roxy Theatre. 
The $17,000,000 colossus was  rapidl 
sinking into the red at a $4,000-a-week 
rate. Cullman stepped in and_ took 
over, though he confessed a profound 
ignorance of the celluloid medium. 

Within six months he had_ proved 
himself a born 
shrewd businessman. He slashed prices 
unheard of 25 
Saturdays and Sundays, and took over 
personal selection of the pictures to 
be shown. 

Cullman reasoned that if the depres 
sion had popularized the five-cent cigar 
the public might also be hunting for 
basement prices at the movie houses. 
He was right. Within a few months 
the Roxy was outgrossing every other 
first-run Broadway movie house, with 
the exception of Radio City Music Hall. 

Encouraged by his success in picking 
movies with mass appeal, Cullman de- 
cided to start bankrolling plays. 48 


serious tomes on 


showman as well as a 


to an 


cents, including | 
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Top: Mr. and Mrs. Cullman with their children and grand- 
children. Top right: Cornerstone setting ceremony of the 
International Arrivals Building at Idlewild Airport. 

Mr. Cullman is shown kneeling, left. Above, the ground- 
breaking ceremony for the third tube of Lincoln Tunnel, 
one of main links between New York and New Jersey. At 


right: The New Jersey end of the Lincoln Tunnel 


early as 1921 he had backed little thea- 
ter groups for aesthetic and charitable 
motives—the Provincetown group, for ex- 
ample, which included 
wright named Eugene O'Neill. This time 
his eye was on the box office. His first 
investment, Dance Night, turned 
$20,000 turkey, 
third night. 
\t this juncture Cullman discovered 
wile talent for judging 
scripts. Before her marriage, Marguerite 


a young play 


out 


to be a folding its 


his Peggy's 


Wagner had been associate editor of 
Stage Magazine. One of her jobs was 
to select. appropriate covers for the 


Magazine, usually a scene taken from 
a current Broadway hit. Since the mag- 
azine had the covers almost 


three months in advance ol publication, 


to choose 


it could hardly afford to appear on the 
stands displaying a production which 
had folded weeks before. By actual 
count, the future Mrs. Cullman 
tight in her choice nine times out of 


was 


LINCOLN TUNNEL 
NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
TO RELIEVE TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


She 
ever since. 


ten. has been her husband’s ‘‘no 


man” 

Mrs. Cullman’s advice has paid off 
The Cullmans have in- 
vested money in more than 300 plays 


handsomely. 


over the last 20 years, getting a return 
of more than 50 per cent on their in- 
vestment; or in nice big round numbers 
$1,000,000. \ hit 
third play. Their most lucrative ven- 
ture the fabulously 
With Father. Cullman 
grandchildren will someday be collecting 


They average a every 


was successful Life 
estimates his 
royalties on it. 

An urbane, though witty man, Cull- 
man has 
one 


has a sense of humor which 


been known to ease more than 
Yet there is 
boiling point. On one occasion, when 
Westchester 


directly of 


tense situation. a Cullman 


residents were accused in- 


leanings, Cull- 
defense in 


Communist 


man rushed to thei high 


dudgeon. 
the 


\ group of citizens had pro 


tested establishment of a 


large 











































Port of New York Authority 


troop-carrier squadron at nearby West- 
County They 
immediately branded unpatriotic by an 


chester airport. were 
air force general. 

Cullman got off a blistering telegram 
to Secretary of Defense Wilson. After 
the reminded 

that Westchester 
harbored such residents as the College 
of New Rochelle, Manhattanville Col- 
lege, Sacred Heart Academy, like 
religious institutions. 

Howard Cullman 
have four children: Hugh, Paul Thomas, 


general, he 
“leftist” 


excoriating 


the secretary 


and 


and Marguerite 


Marguerite Patricia (Mrs. Allan Barry 
Stone) and Brian Henry. Mrs. Cullman 
divides her time between the theater 


and her activities with an organization 


to help the blind. 
Her husband’s affiliations with public 


and charities 


private are enough to 
fill a single-spaced Port Authority press 
release. Cullman is an angel to more 


than Broadway producers. 
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Ed Sullivan’s show again tops TV’s variety programs; Phil Silvers shares 


WELL, ANOTHER VERY BIG season 
of TV has flown, so let’s give it a re- 
spectlul the 
annual custom, by way of singling out 


backward glance, as_ is 
1g 
some of the people and programs who 
were important to it. 

First, 1956-57 
and by 


r'v’s big- 


far, although each 


was certainly 
gest season, 


succeeding season seems to surpass all 


the others. True, 1956-57 left much 
to be desired in certain respects but, on 
the whole, evidences ol were 


progress 


marked and most encouraging. 


\s to individual categories, I’ve lim- 
ited myself to thirteen this time in pro- 


test against certain groups that devise 


awards for nearly every program, pcr 
son, etc., on the air, or so it seems. 
The variety category tops my list be- 


cause of its broad family appeal, and 
Ed Sullivan’s Sunday 
leads this one and by 


night hour again 


a substantial mar- 


gin, although Steve Allen's opposing 
hour is steadily gaining. Sullivan’ has 
had his acrobatics-singers-comics-celeb 
rities format on TV a long time and, 
so far, it has held its own against all 


comers and continued to pull down a 


consistently healthy rating. 


1 


in the quiz-giveaway cate 


rv’ 


First choice 


gory, even thouch this one ol 





comedy honors with Lucy; 


Bob Cummings’ show accounts for unusual ‘first’ 


h ynors f 


Her “di 
ply fail 
nstead, 

yen gre 
ariety € 
fescripti 
Dinah 
pit! yoc 
he is le 


pinging 





AND 


TELEVISION 


largest, is The $64,000 Question but, 


again, here is a leader that is being sorely 


Twenty-One. 
been copied many times since it struck 


pressed by Question has 
oil several summers ago, but none of its 
imitators approached its effectiveness, 
smoothness, and general simplicity, the 
clements that have made it outstanding, 
until Twenty-One came along. 

cate- 
gory gives me the happy opportunity to 


pick a double-winner: J Love Lucy and 


This season's situation-comedy 


Phil Silvers’ You'll Never Get Rich. 
While I can’t deny the rating-edge of the 
first over the second, to me they look 
like a dead-heat photo-finish in all othe: 


Both 
well written, expertly produced, directed, 


departments. series are equally 


ind edited, entertaining, and funny with 


in amazing degree of consistency. 


\ most important category is sports, 
ol course, and the entries here are 
plentiful. However, the pooled cover- 
age of the 1956 World Series was the 


best of the special events as far as I am 
concerned and The Cavalcade of Sports 


he best continuing series. 


The latter is 


a stand-out in the sense that it brings 
viewers practically everything of im- 
portance in the world of sport on a 


92-week 


\ highly gratifying sien of TV’s prog 


basis. 


ress during the past season could be 
found in the wealth of excellent docu- 
Even so, CBS’s Out Of Dark- 
ness, a treatment of this country’s seri- 


mentaries. 


ous mental health problem, deserves 
every honor accorded it and then some. 
Not only did the network handle the 


subject tastefully, compassionately, and 
authority; it faced with the 
difficult task of overcoming the many 
taboos in which mental health has been 
shrouded since the dawn of history—and 
did so beautifully. 


with was 


While the public demanded two re- 
peat-showings—three in all, with a fourth 
scheduled for the near future—Darkness 
must be regarded as a one-shot. 

Among the weekly documentaries, I’ve 
long felt that CBS not only has a very 
good but a highly under-rated property 
Three. i 


series that’s consistent in appeal, inter- 


in Camera Again, here is a 


est, selection of subjects, planning, re- 


search, and presentation. 


Women To The Fore 


Women, I note with pleasure, had an- 
other big season on TV during 1956-57 


and two have been particularly out 
standing: Nanette Fabray and Dinah 
Shore. 

Miss Fabray rates “best comedienne” 
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honors for the second consecutive year. 
Her “divorce” from Sid Caesat 
ply failed to halt her development but, 
nstead, seemed to inspire her to reach 
ven greater heights, The quality and 


not 


ariety of this girl’s talents almost defy 
Hescription. She is simply great. 

Dinah Shore rates as TV’s foremost 
ir] vocalist-lemcee. Like Miss Fabray, 
she is loaded with comedy, acting, and 
pinging ability and is more appreciated 





Lucille Ball and Desi Arnez: their comedy series should tie Sgt. Bilko’s; 


than ever for her deep warmth and ex- 
tensive charm. 

Charm, vocal quality, and the ability 
to “sell” a 
ing characteristics of Perry Como, “the 
est male vocalist” of 1956-57. 

Bishop Fulton Sheen’s Life Js Worth 
Living series continues as the best of 


song are likewise distinguish- 


the religious group, even though it has 
suffered from powerful competition since 
switching from DuMont. 

The dramatic category is topped by 
Playhouse 90, a most ambitious proj- 
ect that, unfortunately, has had several 


poor shows. 


Young Star-Makers 


\s in past seasons, young viewers con- 
tinued to be one of ‘TV's important star 
making groups. Frank, direct, and im- 
mediate in responding to the appeal, or 
lack of it, in a program or personality, 
they quickly singled out Popeye, dupli 
cating their Howdy Doody, Davy Crock- 
ll, Club House Gang, and Hopalong 
Cassidy triumphs of other seasons. 

The one-eyed sailor with the passion 


lor spinach became a hero to young 
televiewers of the nation two weeks 
alter his debut last fall and literally 





swept to the top of shows in the chil- 
dren’s category where he has remained. 
g 





TV's — principal during 
1956-57 has been news, in which prac- 
tically all regular, major series have 
taken on a flatness and sameness of for- 
mat and general character. Since there 
dearth important 
account for this, TV 
assume full responsibility. No series led 


weakness 


was no ol news 


stories to must 
the pack as John Cameron Swayze's 
News Caravan did for so long but, since 


a choice must be made, let’s make it in 


‘Jo 


Perry Como 


favor of Doug Edwards’ nightly CBS-TV 


scgments, 


Whither Comics 


Something happened comedians 
1956-57, their 
due to some extent to Jackie Gleason’s 
Although he re- 
format that 


didn’t re- 


Lo 


durit and decline was 


oO 
1g 


decision to 20 on film. 
turned the “live” hour 
originally won him fame, he 


lo 


gain his former position. 

lo add to the seriousness of this sit- 
uation, several other funny men, notably 
Buddy Hackett, failed to live up to ex 
pectations, 

On the other hand, Bob Hope came 
with and Sid 
Caesar continued to develop as a pene- 
trating, 
comedian” 


up some good shows 


so “best 


be 


exacting — satirist, 


honors can be divided 
tween them. 


Now, let’s see what 1957-58 will brine. 
New;-Shows 


Claudia, an otherwise good story that 


didn’t succeed on TV the first’ time 
around (four or five years ago) will be 
tried again soon. Lynn Dollar, of The 


$64,000 Question, is a leading contender, 


the title role. 
The Best 


fou \ new anthology 


series, of the Saturday Eve 


ning Post, is currently being filmed... . 


and Dinah Shore—they reign as king and 


Screen star Paul Henreid is set for the 
weekly TV grind in Affairs of Anatol. 
: Comedian Danny Thomas is the 
bankroller behind The Real McCoys, 
which will star that grand old movie- 
man, Walter Brennan. Pioneer 
Trails will be based on historical land- 
marks in this country, while Fort Coura- 
geous will relate the adventures of a 
Confederate officer and his men follow- 
ing the war between the states. ... A 





queen of television’s vocalists 


western-type tele-series coming up is 
based on the life of the great Mexican 
bandit-leader of the World War I pe- 
riod, Pancho Villa. Desilu is 
currently filming Official Detective; A 
Policeman’s Gun; Rikki of the Islands, 
starring Ricky Verra; Alice, 
of a teen-aged girl; and The Last Mar- 
shall, another “adult” 
new Buster Crabbe scries 


the story 
western. ... A 
is also in the 


works. Crabbe, a former Olympic cham- 


pion and one of the greatest swimmers 
of all time, will portray a frogman in 
this one, which is still untitled. 
A First’ For Cummings 

\t this writing it appears that The 
Bob Cummings Show will soon account 


c\ 
\t least, plans are being drawn to star 


for a rather unusual “first.” 


various of its principals in their own 
weekly shows, although each will con- 
tinue to portray the characters they’ve 
established on the 


parent program. 


Dwayne Hickman, who _ portrays 
“Chuck,” will be cast as the star of a 
new Chuck Goes to College series, the 


theme of which is explained in the title. 
Comedienne Ann B. Davis, who por- 
trays ‘“Schultzie,” 
tary, will as yet 
named _ situation-comedy series. 


Bob’s harassed secre- 


be starred in an un- 
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Rosemary De Camp, who is seen as 
Bob’s sister “Margaret,” is having a dra- 
matic series, with comedy overtones, pre- 
pared for her. This, untitled 
far, will be tailored along the 
several of the better “‘soap-operas.” 

“Grandpa Collins,” portrayed by Cum- 
mings and actually patterned after the 
erandfather, will 
still another 
the character 
one 


also sO 


lines of 


maternal be 
the 
Cummings 

“Grandpa on 


last fall, and the fearless, staunchly inde- 


star’s 
series. 
of 


of his shows 


seen as star ol 
introduced 


Collins” 


pendent old fellow found immediate 
favor with fans who clamored for his 
return, again and again. He has become 


so popular over the intervening months 
that Cummings and his producers feel 
he, too, is now strong enough tor a series 
of his own. 

this unique idea is at all successful, 
featuring 
follow its lead. 
best of my knowledge 
although 


other series various characters 
certain 
To the 


nevel 


are to 
this has 
Fib- 
to it 


charac- 


before, 
Molly 
“Great Gildersleeve”’ 
r, portrayed by Hal Peary, was allowed 


been done 
Mi Gee 


when their 


ber and came close 


adventures 
while continuing with the parent show. 


to star in a series of his 


TV's Good Will Work 


One ol 
of American 
months 


the most 
IV, as reported here some 
the will work 
doing via Dept. of Commerce-sponsored 


interesting phases 


ago, is good it’s 
demonstrations in various parts of the 


world. 


These were begun more than a yeat 
ago and met with phenomenal suc 
cess from the first, so much so that they 


took the play away from Red Russian 
exhibits that had previously dominated 
international trade 


fairs. 


events, notably trad 


In recent months, the Reds have tried 
to match American TV, as expected, but 
have had little success so far and, in 
fact, have had trouble getting their 
closed-circuit. system in good working 
order on several occasions. 

Many more foreign countries have 
been visited by the American ‘T\ 
crews, supplied by RCA, since then 
demonstrations were originally men 


tioned here, and reports have been ex 


cellent without exception. 


Programing by the Americans at the 


trade fairs, etc., 
the same pattern and includes perform 
ances by local singers, 
dancers, puppeteers 

addition t 


—— follows aboy 
instrumentalist, 


comedians, | 


ang 
to demon. | 


— 


dramatic actors, in 
strations of a variety of products and 


; j 
devices on exhibit by the United mT 
In Brief 


Loretta Young is getting threatening 
letters again... . Alfred Lunt and Lym J 
Fontanne co-star in NBC-TY J 
spectacular version of their Broadway | 
hit The Great Sebastians in April. , ,| 
As of the June heavyweight titk 
bout between Floyd Patterson and “Hur. 


to an 


now, 


ricane” Jackson will be on theater T\ 
only. Offers continue to pour in] 
on Art Carney since his release " 
Jackie Gleason. Among many other | 
things, he can have the co-starring rok 
in the TV version of Min and Bill o 
the male lead in a comedy series with } 


Nanette Fabray, or both, or practically | 


anything else. It all depends on him. | 
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Col. Humphrey Flack, with Alan | 
Mowbray and Frank Jenks, is set to | 
return to TV but with a stronger mys. 
tery-adventure theme. “Flack” was ori- Once 
ginally introduced on the DuMont net- laoait 
work about five years ago. You'll | ” 
soon be seeing and hearing plenty of 
Allan Jones, Jr., on TV. Many feel lo C 
he’s a better singer than his father and 
handsomer, too. The cigar industry | 
will spend more millions on radio and }7gp; 
TV this year. It’s still trying to pull out jeighte 
of the slump created by the sudden Iheside 
popularity of cigarettes some thirty-five | chang 
years ago. loved, 

day. 

Danny Thomas’ autobiography, Dov- An 
ble U-Turn, on which he has been }4 , 
working more than eight years, is nearly Piyay y 
ready for the publisher. Among other |. 4 
things, Danny writes: “The funny things |i, 1», 
in my life all happened when U was }jpei 
struggling. Suddenly, I was earning } 4; 
$3000-a-week and up and since then for ¢ 
nothing has been funny!” \ ninety- in. 
minute colorcast of the famed Aladdin tribu 
story is being scripted by S. J. Perelman. supe 
No date has been set so far. Scott pop 
Brady, brother of Lawrence (Dillinger) A walk, 
lierney, landed the plum title role in J¢.. 
the upcoming Johnny Nighthawk series, aad 
about a free-lance pilot whose adven- |... 
tures carry him all over the world. Se 


Top to bottom: Maxwell Reed as ‘Capt. David Grief” in filmed series based on 


Jack London's stories. 


James Whitmore in premiere of new Panic! series, story of 


priest's frantic search for time bomb. George Gobel (shown with Garry ‘Moore) 
has expressed unwillingness to continue present tough TV schedule. Danny 
Thomas, Sherry Jackson,and Rusty Hammer announce show's new time (9 P.M., Thursdays) 
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IGHTEEN TIMES A BRIDE 


Mr. and Mrs. Gormick and children pose with the sixth member of their household 


‘Once every year, for eighteen years now, we are bride and bridegroom 


by CLAIRE W. GORMICK 


ITODAY IS MY BRIDAL DAY—my 
eighteenth to be exact; and standing 
beside me is the man with whom I ex- 
changed those sacred vows. We _ have 
loved, honored, and cherished since that 
day. 
\nothei has come and 
ind soon we will start again on our an- 


“honeymoon.” To 


year gone, 
nual twenty-four-hour 
us, this brief but very important event 
s made possible through our faithful, 
ilbeit small, contributions into “Jerry,” 
ur little china pig. All year long Jerry's 
lat sides absorb the nickels, dimes, quar- 
and dollar bills 
tributed by the weekly specials at the 
super-market, the deposits from soda- 
pop bottles, bus fares when we have 
walked to town, and other small sacri- 
ices. Then comes the Day and Jerry is 
sacrificed to the God of Happiness on 


ters, occasional con- 


uur anniversary. 

Sentimental? Perhaps, but to my hus- 
band and me it is that intangible some- 
thing that has carried our matrimonial 
hark over many a marital reef. How else 
could I feel like a bride and he like a 
bridegroom each year for these past 
eighteen years? 

There is the luxury of a dependable 
baby-sitter, the short trip to New York, 
dinner at Rosoff’s or Lindy’s, a good 


) . . . 
Broadway show, and a night's lodging 








lagain, renewing and strengthening our first love and devotion 


at the hotel where we spent our bridal 
eve eighteen years ago. 

\ wonderful feeling of anticipation 
and joyous excitement starts about a 
week before our anniversary. I shop for 
tiny 
fume, and if my budget permits, an ex- 
pensive hat. But, more important, I 
feel inch a bride on this day, 
pampered and tenderly attended by my 
wonderful family. 

“Don’t forget to use your perfume, 
Mother,” 
Roberta, says, wrapping it carefully in 


a new dress, I buy a vial of per- 


every 


my fifteen-year-old daughter, 
tissue paper to assure it against break- 
age and tucking it into my bag. 

“And put on this swell pink robe,” her 
seven-year-old brother says, rolling his 
eyes devilishly. 

“Dad, don’t drop Mom on the thres- 
hold of the hotel just because she gained 
a little fourteen-year-old 
son, Joel, adds. 

Our gifts to each other on this day 
are not material for the 
corsage of white roses, replicas of my 
original bouquet, that my husband _al- 
ways for me. They 
love, of faith, of tender understanding. 
Our wonderful years together have 
taught look at life through a 
telescope instead of a microscope, Our 
for re- 


weight,””) my 


ones except 


has are gifts of 


us to 


wedding anniversary is a day 


membering that our marriage is a 
haven, a snug harbor in the tempest- 
tossed sea of life. A day sweet with the 


memories of joys and sorrows that we 
have shared. The one day out of the 
three hundred during 
which we need not watch a clock, go to 


and sixty-five 
work, solve problems, or even receive 
wonderful carefree 
twenty-four hours when we forget the 


striving, the tension of rearing a family 


visitors. A warm, 


of three children on a limited budget. 
On our honeymoon, I feel 

young and cherished—a bride again; and 

I know, by his tenderness and the mes- 


annual 


sage in his eyes, that our love, like 
the wine of life, grows sweeter each 
vear. We both know that the wild 
rapture of that first honeymoon can 


never come again. But in its place is a 
wonderful, subdued sweetness tempered 
by time, distilled by love strengthened by 


our trust in each other, our ability to 
forgive and forget, and above all, to 
share the joys and sorrows of our 


marital union. 
And as the curtain of night descends 


upon us, we observe a_ little private 
rite; and in the sight of God we re- 
peat our marriage vows, just as we 


spoke them that first day—and fon the 
eighteenth time we are bride and groom 


again. 


or 
O 
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THE S74an POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH., C.P. 


Top Priority 


Would it not be more pleasing to God that we pray pri- 
marily for enemies rather than for friends and allies? In 
our diocese, a day was dedicated solely for prayer for Hun- 
gartans-highly commendable, but how about the un- 
called-for atrocities suffered by the Russians at the hands 
of Hungarian freedom fighters?—W. A., Winpsor, ONT., 
CANADA. 


We fear that your thinking is somewhat con- 
fused and untidy. As you say, Christ did suffer 
no end of abuse and ultimate death from His 
enemies. Yet, He prayed for them—in fact, His 
first prayer from the cross was for the forgive- 
ness of those who fastened Him there. But 
it does not follow that there can be divine for- 
giveness without any human repentance. We, 
too, should forgive our enemies and pray fot 





them. In fact, our own forgiveness by God 
depends upon the sincerity of that attitude, for we pray daily, 
“Our Father . . . forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” But it does not follow that 
we should condone unjust aggression or that we should not 
resist it. In Old Testament times, by the special interven 
tion of the Almighty, the enemies of the Chosen People were 
drowned in the Red Sea. Do you condemn the Christian 
crusades? 

In the exercise of our charity toward others, there are 
definite norms to guide us in assigning a top priority to one 
person or group rather than to another. For example, a 
spiritual emergency is more important than a material neces 
sity; an extreme necessity is more urgent than some ordinary 
want; both naturally and supernaturally, relatives and friends 
have a claim upon our charity before strangers. The supe} 
natural affinity which should be normal to us dictates that we 
pray with the utmost earnestness for the Church in Hungary, 
in these days of dire necessity—both material and spiritual. 
By no means are the Russians unthought of in the prayers 
of the Church. At the conclusion of every low Mass, the pray 
ers said by all in English or in any other mother tongue are 
for the conversion of that country. Christ did. indeed. 
insist that we pray for enemies. But it does not follow that 
He taught us to pray for them primarily. 


Miracles of a Sort 


In the January issue of THe SiGN, you featured a capt 
vating writeup on Macdonald Carey. But his six children 
are referred to as so many “miracles.” Has the definition 
of “miracle” been changed? Can a word be invented or/ 
and reserved which will express one thing only—the special 
intervention of the Almighty? If so, let’s copyright it!— 
M. D., Pomona, N. Y. 


We think you have something. Especially within the fields 
of science and religion, it is essential to use words which 
have a precise meaning. Every specialist is entitled to his 
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own vocabulary. It can be misleading when a writer s 
inflates his rhetoric as to poach on that vocabulary, 

To the point—no matter how perfect a child may be phys} 
cally and otherwise, no matter how lovable to parents ané 
others, he is not a miracle. An infant is, indeed, a marveloy 
little creature, but his production by God and by the paren 
with whom God shares His creative power is, after all, ; 
effect of the laws of nature established by God for the dw 
tion of this world. A miracle is so extraordinary because it 
an exception to those laws. For that very reason, a mirad 
can be brought about only by God—the Author of th 
laws of nature—or by a creature to whom divine efficienc 
has been delegated by God. 

As you say, advertising becomes ridiculous when we rea 
and hear of “miracle” products and the like. It is even mor 
ridiculous when smitten movie fans refer to their latest ido 


” 


as “adorable.” Despite what some non-Catholics think, w 
do not adore even the Mother of God. We venerate Mar 
more than any other human saint, but adoration is ; 


attitude of respect reserved to the Almighty. The mirade 
of Our Lord, as well as the miracles wrought at Lourdes and 
elsewhere are so important that the term “miracle” should b 
reserved for wonders of that caliber. Hence, it is the las 
word in absurdity to classify as miracles the alleged but un} 
proved cures of Oral Roberts, the spellbinder of gullibl 
audiences. 





Evening Fast 


Last year, my family kept getting mixed up. Please gi 
us a clear-cut statement on the fasting rules which appl 
when we receive Holy Communion at an evening Mas 
during Holy Week—M. J. C., Boston, Mass. 


To be entitled to receive Holy Communion at an evening 
Mass during Holy Week or at any other time, the faithful ar 
obliged to abstain from solid food for three hours, and 
from liquid food for one hour. These three hour and ont 
hour periods are immediately prior—not to the time when 
Mass begins—but to the time of receiving Holy Communion 
Water is not considered a liquid food—it may be taken i 
any quantity, at any time. Alcoholic beverages are outruled 
from the preceding midnight onward, with the following 
exception, Wine and beer may be taken, in moderation 
with meals. 


Restitution 


Since one cannot be forgiven without making restitution, 
how should I go about it?—A. P., Trenton, N. J. 


To make restitution as soon as it is reasonably possible, o! 
at least the sincere intention to do so, is the proof of out 
repentance for sins of theft. As a younger person, you com- 
sidered it a lark rather than a theft to filch an occasional 
cocktail glass or the like from a hotel. Hotels expect that 
guests will do that sort of thing. But as a consequence, the 
sum total,,annual loss runs into many figures. Your pilfering 
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was a case of petty theft. However, in fairness to yourself, 
you cannot appraise your guilt at that time by your better 
judgment of today. Since you cannot recall where these 
occasional, petty thefts occurred, you can make restitution 
by giving an alms to the poor. 

‘As for the rings given you by the fiancé of whom you 
rid yourself in the nick of time, you did your best to return 
the gifts. You had no obligation to investigate whether he 
paid the jeweler. Considering the lapse of time and_ the 
opportunities you gave him to recover the rings, you could 
reasonably presume that he was indifferent as to the dis- 
position made of them. 


Marital Mystery 


A Catholic girl friend with three children obtained per- 
mission Of the Church to seek a legal divorce on the 
grounds of hopeless incompatibility, Her husband vemar- 
ried a one-time practicing Catholic. With her and with 
the children by the second marriage, he attends Sunday 
church regularly and thety names appear on the collection 
list as “Mr. & Mrs.” How about scandal?—G. C., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Despite the invalid marriage, the legal husband and wife are 
still obliged to attend Mass on Sundays and holydays. For 
all that we know, they may have received permission—for 
the sake of the children—to continue living together as 
“brother and sister.” But it would seem that such is not the 
case, since they never receive Holy Communion. In_ itself 
the situation is, of course, gravely scandalous. But the extent 
of actual scandal would depend upon the notoriety of the 
ase. Depending upon that factor, they might be under 
an obligation to live elsewhere. For the sake of the chil- 
dren as well as their own, they should do their utmost to 
make possible their return to the sacraments. Tragic enough 
that this man wrecked one family without wrecking another! 


No Contradiction 


My Protestant mother wants to know why Christ took a 
stand against divorce and yet told His apostles to follow 
Him and therefore leave their wives.—C. F., Dormont, 
Pa. 
To begin with, we are certain that only two of the apostles 
were married—namely, Peter and Philip. In several verses 
of the gospels, it is written that the Master told His apostles 
to follow Him and that, leaving their fishing nets, they did 
0. But it is recorded nowhere in the Scriptures that Christ 
directed His apostles to divorce or otherwise abandon their 
wives. Even nowadays, in exceptional cases, with mutual 
consent and permission of the Church, husband and wife can 
separate and follow careers as priest and nun, On the basis 
of longstanding custom, many Roman Catholic clergy of the 
Eastern or Oriental Rites are married, 


22nd Psalm 


Is the popular 23rd psalm a Catholic psalm? (“The Lord 
is my shepherd: I shall not want,” etc.) If so, where can I 
find 11?—E. K. Union City, N. J. 


We find a difference in the numbering of some of the psalms, 
in Catholic and non-Catholic bibles. The difference is based 
upon the sources from which current translations have 
been made—either the Hebrew or the Greek. The psalm you 
inquire about is recognized by and included in the Catholic 
versions of the Old ‘Testament and is so popular because so 
consoling and inspirational. According to the non-Catholic 
listing, it is the 23rd psalm; according to the Catholic list- 
ing, it is the 22nd psalm. There are several approved Catho- 


lic editions of the Bible. According to the Douay edition, 
the 22nd psalm opens with the words: “The Lord ruleth me 
and I shall want nothing.” According to the Contraternity 
edition, the 22nd psalm opens as follows: “The Lord is my 
shepherd,” etc. Essentially, the meaning is the same in 
both editions, because according to scriptural usage, a ruler 
or a pastor of souls is often referred to as a shepherd. Christ 
referred to Himself as the “Good Shepherd.” 


Mass for Parishioners 


Why is it that some pastors are thoughtful enough to say 
Mass now and then for the parishioners and others are not? 
—W. S., Cnicaco, ILL. 


We can assure you that all bishops in charge of 
a diocese and all priests in charge of a parish 
offer Holy Mass frequently lon the flocks com- 
mitted to their care. This is a matter of grave 
obligation, so much so that, if impeded by ill- 
ness, arrangements must be made that the 
Masses be offered by another. This “Mass for 
the People,” as it 1s called, is offered every 





Sunday throughout the year, on the ten holy- 
davs of obligation listed in Canon 1247 of 
Church Law—although four of those feasts are not observed 
in this country as holydays of obligation—and at least on 
twenty-four other, lesser feast days. Under the title of her 
Immaculate Conception, Our Lady is the patroness ot the 
United States. Hence, her patronal feast day coincides with 
the holyday of obligation observed on December 8. Other- 
wise, a separate “Mass for the People” would be called for 
on the feast day of the country’s patron. In this country 
it is the exception rather than the rule to have an official 
patron for a city or town. But wherever this custom does 
exist, a “Mass for the People” is of obligation on that 
patronal feast, also. 


Presence of God 


During a mission, I was very impressed by a sermon on 
God’s unlimited presence. Unfortunately, I cannot re- 
member much of it.—T. S., ATLANTA, GA. 


When we say that God is infinitely perfect, we mean that 
He is hampered by no limitations whatever. There is no dis- 
tance beyond which He cannot see or recognize us. By a 
divine perfection known as God’s omnipresence, He is every- 
where. Because of that perfection of His, we enjoy His pres- 
ence always—a fact that should console and encourage the 
faithful and terrorize the sinful. “Say not: I shall be hidden 
from God, ... in such a multitude I shall not be known, 
for what is my soul in such an immense creation?” (Ecclus. 
16:16,17) “Neither is there any creature invisible in’ His 
sight, but all things are naked and open to His eyes.” (Heb. 
1:13) Another reason for the inescapable presence of God 
is His almighty power, by which He sustains everything 
and everybody. Were He to withdraw that sustainin 
we could neither tunction nor exist! 

In the Holy Eucharist, we find the presence of God veri- 
fied in another way—upon the Mass altar, within the taber- 
nacle, even within our own persons on the occasion of Holy 
Communion, Strange but true that the Church has to insist 
that, at least once a year, we avail ourselves of the unearthly 
opportunity to entertain God in Person as the Guest of our 
souls! So too that at least on the Lord’s Day we be present 


ig power, 


at His Eucharistic Selt-sacrifice, still offered as an accom- 
modation for us of today. 

The Eucharistic presence of God is limited to certain 
places. But in another way He is present to us everywhere 
ind as often as we wish. He is in every mind that thinks of 
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Him, in every heart that throbs with devotion to Him. Be- 
cause God is thoroughly spiritual and because we are partly 
so, it would be a misleading mistake to think of His pres- 
ence to us and of our presence to Him in terms that are 
physical. are gifted with mental sight as 
eyesight. Whatever we 


Even we well as 
minds; 
whatever we love, we enjoy with the spiritual appetite known 


as the human will 


understand we “see” with ow 
\ mother can possess her child by em- 
bracing him physically. But inasmuch as the child “fills het 
mind and heart,” the 
everywhere, in anothei 


mother possesses him, always and 


way, which is nonetheless real be- 


cause it is spiritual. Just as truly and to whatever extent we 
wish, the presence of God will grace us in the intimacy of 
our minds and hearts. To the point, the assurance of St. 
Paul: “You are the temple of the God. As God 
saith: I will dwell in them.” 

Whether we 
risen 


living 
(2 Cor. 6:16) 
visible 
know. 


on earth are to the human eves of our 


Saviour, we do not But the 


inte? 
esting, and the answer does not depend, necessarily, upon 
the distance 


question is 


It has been revealed 
to us that the human body, when glorified in heaven, will be 


between heaven and earth 


even more gifted than it was before the collapse of the 
original paradis« The most gifted of all should be the 
sacred Body of Christ. When we consider the extent to 


which ow human inven 
tions as the telescope and radar, it does not seem far-fetched 
to think that 


Saviour extends to the 


evesight can be extended by such 


even the physical eyesight of glorified 
world which He redeemed and which 
He is to judge. It does seem appropriate that we on earth 
be within the Our Even 
though a miracle were necessary in order to make this pat 
ticular 


oul 


radius of Lord’s human vision. 


presence of God possible, no such marvel could 
overtax the almighty power of God. 


Safe and Sane Reading 
Is there available any list of reading matter, which I could 


and which would keep “The 


up to date?—D. M., KANKAKEE, ILL. 


consult at home, 
Prohibited Books’ 


Index of 


The Index of Prohibited Books, published by the Holy See, 
is issued only occasionally in book form. Up to date additions 


are listed in the official publication known as The Acts 


} 


of the Apostolic See. But for a layman in this country, the 
most practical guides are the listing of the National Office 
for Decent Literature (NODL) and reliable book reviews. 


For the most part, the former deals with literature for th 
comparatively young; the latter is a guide service for adults. 

The NODL is threefold—to objec- 
tionable comic books, magazines, and pocket-size books from 


program ol remove 


places of distribution within easy reach of the young; to 


encourage the publication and distribution of good litera- 


ture; to develop sound reading habits during formative years. 

\ny organization or individual responsible for the young 
can obtain an evaluation of the current output by applying 
to NODL at 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
D.C. According to the NODL, \pril, 
1956, the type of publication listed as objectionable is along 
the following lines 
detail, criminal 
ploitation of horror, cruelty, or violence; th« 
trayal of 


code of revised in 
whatever glorifies crime or criminals o1 


describes, in ways to commit the ex 


acts; 
offensive por 
lewd, 01 
suggestive pictures. So too, offensive or harmful advertising: 
whateve! 


sex facts, or the featuring of indecent, 
likewise, 
or profane language; finally, ridicul« 
for national, religious, or racial groups. All of the foregoing 


begets contempt for lawlul authority; 


blasphemous, obscene, 


“labels” can be translated as more or less poisonous, especially 
for the impressionable young. 

in Catholic 
However, in all 


In your diocesan paper as well as magazines, 


you will find a book review service. such 


publications, due to the problem of space, book review coven 
age is limited. Hence, you would do well to invest in q 
subscription to Best Sellers, published by the University of 
Scranton, Pa. This bimonthly is devoted exclusively to book 
reviews. (331 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3, Pa.) 
Write It Out 
A misunderstanding between priest and parishioney j 
causing much mental anguish. If difficult to present m 
explanation at the rectory, is it all right to send a letter 
L. F., Loweii, MAss. 


By all the calmly 
thought out, has advantages over the spoken word. But be 


means. Sometimes written word, more 
sure to sign your name and address—don’t hide between the 


lines of an anonymous letter. 


Gamblers 


Is there a gospel which relates Christ ordering the gambles 
from the temple? Do you approve of bingo being played 


in parishes to raise money for schools?—]. M., BEAVERTON. 
ORE. 


In Matthew, we read: into the 


temple of God and cast out all them that sold 


‘Jesus went 


and bought in the temple and overthrew the ta- 
bles of the money-changers and the chairs of 
that And He saith to them: 
It is written, My house shall be called the house of prayer, 
but you have made it a den of thieves” (Matt. 21: 12, 13) 
Similarly, Mark 11:15. In John, we find additional details: 
“He found in the temple them that sold oxen and sheep 





them sold doves. 


and doves, and the changers of money sitting. He drove 
and He said: Take these 
things hence, and make not the house of My Father a house 
of traffic.” (2: 14-16) 

As prescribed by the Old Law, 


them all out of the temple, 


doves, sheep, and oxen 
were sold and used for the purposes of religious sacrifice. 
Hence, the trafhic in these birds and animals in the Holy City 
and even in the outer courts of the temple. The business of 
the money-changers developed because of the many currencies 
in circulation, in those days, throughout Palestine. Greek 
and Roman coinage were common, but the temple offerings 
and taxes called for Ty Thus it became neces 
sary for the Jews from outside Jerusalem to change thei 
foreign currency into native money, Our Lord upbraided and 
ousted the temple dealers because of abuses which had 


Tyrian specie. 


crept in, as a result of avarice and dishonesty—a_ situation 
incompatible with the holiness and quietude of the temple. 

However, there is no mention in the Scriptures of gambling 
in connection with the temple or the Holy City. As for bingo 
or other games of chance under parochial auspices—why not? 
Gambling becomes sinful only if the game be crooked, o1 
the purpose unlawful, or if those who partake cannot afford 
to risk losing. Within reasonable limits, gambling is harmless. 
More often than not, those who are scandalized at any and 
every kind of gambling or who pretend to be shocked are 
posing “do-gooders,” like unto “the blind guides who strain 
Gut a gnat and swallow a camel.” (Matt. 23: 24) 





“The Sign Post” is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to “The Sign Post,” 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Ques- 
tions are not answered by private reply. Personal prob- 
lems of conscience — especially marriage cases — should 
be referred to one’s pastor or confessor. Since letters cannot 
be answered privately, please don't enclose postage. 
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HE CRISIS OF THE 
DLD ORDER 


By Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


557 pages. 
$6.00 


Prhis is the first of a four-volume work 
under the general title, The Age 
Roosevelt. In seven chapters it covers 
he period from 1919 until 1932. The 
© three the 

levelopments in American life during 
the twenties. The central fourth chapte 
shows American Capitalist society at its 


of 


concern extravagant 


great impasse. 

The final three chapters tell the story 
pf Roosevelt from his early years to the 
challenging inaugural address in which 
he pledged his efforts to restore eco- 
nomic and political vitality to a worn, 
The 


main theme of the story is, of course, 


anxious, even desperate people. 
the relationship between government 
the extent to which 
government should con- 
cern itself with social security and public 


ind business and 
our national 





welfare. 

\ttention is kept on these social and 
the book. 
Some twenty-five pages are given to the 
rising revolt the intellectuals, but 
there is nothing on the general litera- 
ture of the period, on the arts, sciences, 
education, or religion. 

The writing is well done, though it 
has the brilliance and intimacy of the 
journalist rather than the depth that we 
fnd in more reasoned studies of his- 
torical development or the fullness that 
we associate with more general cultural 
histories, this narrative, 
hota study. As a narrative we find here 
Kill in following political maneuver, 
poignancy in description of a suffering 


political issues throughout 


of 


However, is a 


people, along with a superb sense of 
drama in presenting the massive conflict 
1 social forces in our society. 


THOMAS BERRY, C. P. 


THE JOURNAL OF A 
SOUTHERN PASTOR 


By J. B. Gremillion. 


305 pages. 
Fides, 


$3.95 


Parochial is a word that has come to 
connote narrowness of vision, but The 
Journal of a Southern Pastor should 
go far to change all that. It is parochial 


Ma sense that it is about a parish, 
about a pastor and his people, but it 





is anything but narrow. In fact, its 


vision is as universal and dynamic as 


the vision of the Church itself. 
In this sprightly, at times movingly 
written book, you will find the story 


of a new suburban parish told against 
a backdrop as large as the total mission 
the Church. It is little 
people in one small corner of America, 
cell the Mystical 
who are busy doing big things. 


ol about 


one tiny ol sody, 
The 
Catholic politician who put his career 
on the line in a fight against segrega- 
tion—and_ lost. 
who came South to found an interracial 
center—and _ failed. 
men who with their pastor are pioneer- 
ing a new experiment to create a parish 
that thinks, well prays, 
What emerges is an impressive picture 
of the living Church. 

Through it all is Father 
Gremillion’s vision of what a_ parish 
should be: “Our parish must become a 
community truth, 


deeply held convictions, by our sense of 


The young white girl 


The group of lay- 


as as as one, 


woven 


ol joined by our 
sharing a precious secret. Our parish 


must become a community of love, 
admiring each other’s gifts, rejoicing in 
our God-given talents, Christ-in-me lov- 
ing Christ-in-you. And from 
must come forth a community of serv- 


bearing 


this love 


another’s burdens, 
washing our brother’s feet, caring for 
our neighbor’s children, helping in the 
little incidents of every day and the great 
emergencies of every life. Our parish 
must become a community of worship: 
together and for 
other, we the One Body kneeling, con- 
adoring the One Spirit.” 

This is a book for every pastor, every 


ice, one 


we must pray each 


lessing, 
parishioner, 


DENNIS HOWARD. 


A SEAL UPON MY HEART 


By George L. Kane 170 pages. 


Bruce. $3.00 


Who among even the most sensitive and 
perceptive of us has not wondered why 
a sister, daughter, friend, 
gifted, beautiful, healthy girls—become 


neighbor— 


nuns? And who, after emerging from 
some of the recent attempts, fictional 
or otherwise, to solve the mystery ol 


convent life has not asked the question 
not only in uncomprehending wonder- 
ment but also in bewildering apprehen- 


We shail be pleased to fill your book orders 


sion? The answer, reassuring if not 
entirely comprehensible, is here in this 
short autobiogra- 


from 


collection of twenty 
phies of happy, 
eighteen different communities scattered 
over fifteen different areas including the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii. 
While all of them dedi- 
cated to the end, alike 
in no other way. There are here twenty 
distinct different 
roads no 


living nuns 


twenty are 


same they are 


personalities, twenty 


to a common destination, 


matter how much “alike” all nuns seem 


to be to the outside observer. Each one 


tells in her own way how the vocation 
came, how it was received, how it was 
implemented, and_ finally how com- 


pletely fulfilling it has been. Some knew 
always, some felt the call and fought 
against it, some realized it suddenly. 
Some had to be converted first, and one 
had to leave an Anglican 
Another first felt the call on the romantic 
beach of Waikiki which no one would 
ever associate with a to the 
religious life. Some pursued, others were 
pursued, up and down the labyrinthin« 
ways of the human soul; but in the end 
it was always God who did the choosing. 


sisterhood. 


vocation 


These twenty nuns have labored nobly 
articulate the 
They have succeeded in lilt- 


to of religious 
vocation. 
ing the veil somewhat, but it is still a 
mystery which even they themselves do 
not fully comprehend. This is as it 
should be. No mystery, no vocation. 


FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


mystery 


CATHOLIC CHURCH U.S.A. 


Edited by Louis J. Putz. 
Fides. 


#15 pages. 
$5.95 


Che product of twenty-four recognized 
specialists, this book possesses more in- 
formation about the history, organiza- 


tion, diversity, and influence of the 


Catholic Church in the United States 
than does any other volume available 
today. The complication of subject 


matter in the mode adopted was origi- 
nally the idea of a French cleric, Fathet 
\ugustine Maydieu, O. P., who died 
soon alter he conceived the idea. Father 
Louis J. Putz of Notre Dame took up 
and completed the task. 

Launched by an excellent introduc- 
tion Bishop John J. Wright, the 
twenty-four chapters, each the work of 
an expert, are grouped into three divi- 


by 
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THE MAN WHO WAS CHOSEN 
The first young people’s biography of Pope Pius XII 


The profoundly moving story of a remarkable 
journey of faith made by a ten-year-old 
girl and a former RAF ace 


PILGRIMAGE T0 THE SHROUD 


By Group Captain G. L. CHESHIRE 


How a crippled child con- 
ceived a burning desire to see 
and touch the Holy Shroud, 
convinced that in this way she 
could be cured. . how she 
journeyed with the author of 
this book on what seemed an 
% impossible pilgrimage .how 
; she achieved a spirit refreshed, 
a faith deepened, a love en- 
tiched. Photographs. $2.50 
Now at your bookstore. 


Just published: 


By ELISE LAVELLE 





Ilustrated, $2.75 | 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
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fides publishers 





The Journal of a 


fob kn al—) as oe ~~ kine) ae 


J. B. Gremillion 





A timely and intimate story — from the “new” South — 
about the day-to-day hopes and struggles of a hard working 
pastor and his people who are trying to make their parish 
community ‘ta family of families in Christ.” $3.95 

i 


At All Bookstores 


7 
Chicago 19. Il. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


| vides several paradoxical generalizations 


school system, and the National Catholi 








sions. Among the well-known autho, 
contributing are John Tracy Fllis, Joh] 
LaFarge, John A. O’Brien, and Edwap 
Marciniak. 

Father Gustave Weigel’s introductoy 
chapter on American Catholicism pro. 





which recur frequently throughout th 
other articles. The Woodstock Colley 
theologian describes the America 
Catholic as more activist than 





conten. 
plative, his religion less a part of th 
national tradition than in many Euro. 
pean nations and, strangely enough, his 
country more respectful toward religioy 
than most other nations of the world, 

The organization, financial structure 


Welfare Conference comprise the firs, 
phase of the book. Then a study of the| 
regional diversity of the Church cover 
the usual geographical groupings. Lov. 
isiana and, of course, Texas are 
sidered in separate chapters. 

Finally the role of the Church jy 
American labor, race relations, and jp. 
tellectual life are considered in detail 
Ihe delicate problems of religious free 
dom and the role of the lay apostolat 
are also dealt with at length. 

\lthough the editor probably did not 
intend to publish a reference work (the 
prose is too readable for that), never. 
theless most readers will keep Th 
Catholic Church, U.S.A. close at hand 
for the invaluable aid it is most certait 
to provide. 


COn- 





FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER, 





THE WINDOW IN THE WALL | 


By Ronald A. Knox. 130 page 
Sheed & Ward. $2.75 


Those familiar with Monsignor Knox's 
previous works will find The Window 
in the Wall no disappointment. Th 
present volume is a sequel to Heave 
and Charing Cross. It contains twent 
Eucharistic talks delivered on the feast} 
of Corpus Christi at Covent Garden| 
Church in London. 

Because they are sermons, they would 
be better listened to than read. But the 
change of medium is only a slight hin 
drance. The reflections of the thought | 
ful Monsignor more than make up for; 
it. 

He writes simply and profoundly 0 
the theology of the Eucharist. If you 
seldom frequent the Communion rail 
if you are a frequent communicant wh 
experiences little change over the years 
or if you are looking for food fo 
thought before and after Communion 
Monsignor Knox has solid advice. 

The thread which weaves throug 
twenty talks and makes of them ont 
book is, for this reviewer, the author's 
awareness of the doctrine of the Mystical 
ody. The Holy Eucharist is a_ social 
sacrament. The Mass is the worship 0 
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‘DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
575 Madison Avenue + New York 22,N.Y. 





A POPULAR HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION 


BY PHILIP HUGHES 
author of A Popular History of the Catholic Church 


Now, in the only book of its kind in print, the fore- 
most Catholic historian in the English-speaking world 
portrays the events, characters and background of the 
Reformation. Here are Luther, Zwingli, Erasmus, 
More, Henry VIII, Calvin and all the other key figures 
who emerge in the full vigor of their striking person- 
alities. The result is a magnificent volume by a brilliant 
scholar that becomes, upon publication, the standard 
one-volume work on the subject. $4.00 


GREAT CATHOLICS IN 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


Here is the human drama of the Church in America, told in 
twenty-one vivid biographical sketches of this country’s 
leading Catholics. Part historical, part biographical — all 
fascinating — the lives of people from Pére Marquette and 
Mother Seton to Mother Cabrini and Al Smith are unfor- 
gettably recaptured in this book. $3.75 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE 


CATHOLIC FAITH 
(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 


BY ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Now, at last, a complete, modern translation of the work 
that has been called “the basic statement of Catholicism” 
is available in one uniform set of five volumes. Just pub- 
lished in Book Four: Salvation, the final volume in this 
imperishable work. Final volume $3.00, complete set $13.00 
Ask your bookseller for information about the 
complete set or write directly to the publisher. 
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Readina 
from 


PANTHEON 


The Case of 
Cornelia Connelly 


By Juciana Wapuam. The amazing 
life story of an American, the mother 
of five children, who became a nun, 
started the teaching Order of the Holy 
Child, and is now a candidate for 
canonization. Imprimatur. $3.75 








The Maid 
of Orleans 


By Sven Srotre. Stresses the parallels 
between Joan’s suffering and the Pas- 
sion. “One of the most engrossing of 
all the books that celebrate her sim- 
plicity, her faith and her valor.” —New 
York Times. Imprimatur. $4.00 


The Silence 
of St. Thomas 


THREE ESSAYS 

By Joser Pieper. A foremost Thomist 
scholar discusses the life and the phi- 
losophy of Thomas Aquinas, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the timeliness 
of St. Thomas and his relation to cur- 
rent philosophical thinking. $2.75 


The Living God 


By Romano Guvarpini. Monsignor 
Guardini, author of The Lord, here 
discusses one of the most awesome con- 
cepts of the Christian religion, the 
living reality of God, as it is to be un- 
derstood in man’s daily relationship to 
the deity. For priests and laymen alike. 
Imprimatur. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON 
BOOKS 
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the whole Christian family: “You are 
there with the Hottentots and the Lap- 
landers, children of the same family, 
met around the table.” 

In his inaugural address, President 
Eisenhower pointed out our common 
citizenship with all men “who are or 
would Monsignor Knox has 
found in the Holy Eucharist a telling 
argument for the necessity of a Catholic 
social consciousness. 

WILLIAM J. SULLIVAN. 


same 


be free.” 


BACH AND THE 
HEAVENLY CHOIR 


By Johannes Ruber, 
World. 


150 pages. 
$3.00 


The publisher suggests 
that this novel ideally 
be read in an evening 
at with the 
music of the Branden- 
burg Concertos filling 
While such 
a distraction may in- 
deed be “heavenly,” 
it is hardly conducive 


home 


the room. 





J. Ruber 


to a thorough appreciation of a novel 


which is provocative, unconventional, 
and written with and beauty, at 
least as translated from the German by 
Maurice Michael. 

The author short 
modern papal legend,” and it is obvi- 
ously a work close to his heart, for he 
has given it gentle understanding and 


JOY 


calls his novel “a 


workable whimsy. 

Ihe reader who will overlook its im- 
probabilities will certainly enjoy this 
story of a mythical Pope who felt that 
Johann Sebastian Bach, 
divine and non-Catholic, 
served to be numbered among the saints. 


compe sel ol 


musi¢ a de- 
With this end in mind he communicates 
with the Lutheran Bishops, invites the 
Hamburg Cantata Society to perform at 
Castel Gandolfo and the Sistine Chapel, 
and, finally, proposes him for canoniza- 
tion. 

\s a departure from the conventional 
novel, this is fascinating, and its details 
are, for the most part, accurate, but the 
basic premise must be accepted only as 
sheer fantasy. 

JERRY COTTER. 


A CALL TO THE LAITY 
By Richard J. Cushing, D.D. 


9 


37 pages. 


Newman, $3.00 


Hardly 
that one American bishop or another 


a week Passes these days but 


is not heard from on a theme that de- 
serves constant repetition: the need for 
the laity 
responsible 


more mature and 
the life the 
Church and of society. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that someone has thought 
to collect under one cover a selection of 


to play a 


role in ol 
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THE RELUCTANT 


some of the most eloquent statements 
by a bishop who has been in the fore- 
front of those who cry for a more active 


laity, the well-loved Archbishop of | 
Boston. 
This volume makes certain funda- 


mentals quite clear. The lay apostolate 
is as old as the Church: its importance 
lies not in numbers, but in its spirit; 
nor is it an exclusive club restricted to 
“pillars of the parish,” it is for every 
one; it little enthusiasm for nay- 
saying (it is, for example, against Com- 
munism not just because Communism 


has 


is wrong, but because Christianity is 
right); finally, the lay apostolate 
necessary because the world today des- 


perately intelligent, Christ-like 


1S 


needs 
leaders. 

\s the Archbishop says, “There is a 
tragic dearth of men, men who are so 








genuinely in touch with the hearts of 
| their fellow men that they only have to 
| open their mouths to be loved and fol- 


| lowed. The world desperately cries out 


| he story of a child made an Abbess at | for masters—not tyrants, but leaders, 


or the ABBESS 
| by Margaret Trouncer 
ag 7/ Author of The Nun 
| 
ijeleven (and against her will at that) who 






| 


ed a a ree oo 


wm 
wv 


VAL 


7] MY 
EARS, 


LL ME 


rew up to be one of the founders of the 
ansenist heresy: Mere Angelique Ar- 
auld of Port Royal. $3.75 


OTHER PEOPLE 
by Wingfield Hope 
Author of Life Together 
nhow to avoid friction in our relations 
ith our family, friends and relatives. 






ery good chapters on in-laws and chil- 


$3.00 


ren. 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
WORLD HISTORY 


by Christopher Dawson 
Edited by John J. Mulloy 


Selections from all Dawson’s writings 
ranged to give a comprehensive view 
f world history—a book which does 
uch to clarify the present peculiar state 
f the world. $6.00 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 


This comes in various bindings. The reg- 
wiar edition (the least expensive) is fine 
for Lenten reading. Maroon cloth. $7.50 


Order from any bookstore 


Hf you are interested in the Family or Gift Editions 
of this Bible, write for a descriptive leaflet. This, 
like the Trumpet which contains reviews and de- 
scriptions of all or new books, comes free and post- 
Paid. Address your card to Theresa MacGill at— 


HEED & WARD, New York 3 





| leaders who have the voice of convic- 
| tion and truth that alone can save us.” 
| This collection succeeds in 
ing most of the inherent defects of a 
| collection—and a collection of sermons, 
| addresses, and talks at that—thanks 

}the deft talents of the compiler, Rev. 
George L. 


overcom- 


to 


Kane, and the vigor of the 
The reader 
should find it a compelling and inspir- 
ing introduction to the whole subject 
ol the role of the layman in America. 


DENNIS HOWARD 


Archbishop's expression. 


| FREUD, PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
CATHOLICISM 
By Peter J. R. Dempsey. 


Regnery. 


209 pages. 


$3.00 


Father Dempsey, psychology lecturer at 
the University of Cork, the 
general nature of psychology, then at- 
interpret the of 
“genius and passionate 


discusses 


tempts to religion 


Freud, whose 
pursuit of truth” he profoundly admires. 
After 


cepts, he points out numerous connec- 


reviewing basic analytic con- 
tions between psychology and literature, 
and their different ways of dealing 
with the psyche. Certainly, Freud ex- 
influence 


related 


erts a profound upon = psy- 


chiatry and disciplines; true 
religion can accept empirical Freudian 
findings, like other findings. 
Disagreeing with the claim that Freud 
Was an unrepentant atheist, the author 
Freud's attitude can- 


not be comprehended without under- 


scientific 


states religious 


standing his life and_ religious back- 
ground. Of Jewish parentage, but 
influenced by his Catholic nurse, he 


| evolved anti-semitic, opposing all re- 
| ligions, yet with a repressed yearning 


5 


lto see modern Rome, the administra- | 


| tive center of the Church, indicating 
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The book that answers all your 
questions about 
the Old Testament... 


























THE TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


An Interpretation of the Old Testament 
by John L. McKenzie, S.J. 











Here, in graphic, non-technical langauge for 
the average reader are the answers to all 
the questions the modern world is asking 
about the Old Testament. THE TWO-EDGED 
SWORD explains the conflicts between sci- 
ence and religion, the backgrounds against 
which the Old Testament was written, and 
gives the expert’s answers to such questions 
ie oi 


When was the Old Testament 
written? 

What aspects of the Old Testament 
have been challenged? 

What are the real facts of the Ten 
Commandments story? 





Is the Bible wrong about cosmic 
origins? 

How could light and vegetation 
precede the creation of the sun in 
Genesis? 


Does the Bible contradict itself? 





These are but a few of the many questions 
answered in this much-needed popular 
explanation of the Old Testament from the 
Catholic point-of-view. Actually the book 
covers the entire length and breadth of the 
Old Testament leaving no issue untouched. 

$4.50 


FROM THE 
REVIEWS 


“” 


. if you want to experience the sweep and 
power of the sacred books, the hope which 
brightens their pages, the incomprehensible love 
of God for man, then read THE TWO-EDGED 
SWORD.” — America 
“, .. the first extensive book of its kind written 
in the English tongue, intended for popular 
consumption.” — Books on Trial 








At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


204 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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“One MUST ASK CHILDREN AND BIRDS 


HOW CHERRIES AND STRAWBERRIES TASTE...” 
sv Spanning time, space and passing fads...“"HUMMEL” figurines 


bring the warmth and beauty of eternal childhood into col- 
lectors’ homes everywhere. 


AUTHENTIC WT) UHamunle 
“HUMMEL” figurines are identified by —_s 


indented in the base of every piece, as well as the familiar V with a Bee 
trademark printed on the underside. 


In sizes and prices for every need and budget 
at leading gift. novelty and department stores coast to coast. 


@Trademark Made exclusively by 
W. GOEBEL * HUMMELWERK * BAVARIA * W. GERMANY 














FORGET | AUTHORS WANTED 
PRINTED CARDS AID YOUR MEMORY BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 
ENABLES WHOLE FAMILY TO PARTICIPATE New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 


25¢ each—5 for $1.00 book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 


types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 

Quatroche, Box 723, Greenport, L. I., N. Y. tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
ublication, send for booklet SN.—it’s free. 

antage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
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| $§ Thousands like you gain a richer, hap- 








. to tell you how you can still pier life as they get to know Christ— 
apply for a_ $1000 life insurance the Way, the Truth, and the Life. If 
policy to help take care of final you’d care to know Christ better—to 


expenses without burdening your 


—s learn His Divine teachings and the 
family? 


Christian way of life — Request this 


You can handle the entire ipene- | 2 course today. 
action by mail with OLD AMER- NO CHARGES NO OBLIGATIONS 
ICAN of KANSAS CITY. No ob- 
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| tion of the authenticity of its doctriy 


| question the authority of dogma ; 


| of Freud’s personality, nor of 


| philosophy, and psychology, can 


| equipment to understand the auth 
| approach to this controversial subj 


a strong opposing tendency ang 
certain ambivalence. 

He defends Freud’s rejection of y 
arguments for religion. “I for insta 
do not accept Catholicism because J 
ancestors believed it, nor becauy 
the antiquity of the proofs advan 
nor am I forbidden to raise the qu 


(p. 37) The average reader mig 
misunderstand this — last phrase 


the doctrines, but not to doubt. 
This small authoritative book, wy 
not a definite answer to the prob] 


inter-relationship between _ relig; 


be read by the psychology student, , 
by the priest whose philosophic ; 
theologic training gives him _ bet 


ROBERT P. ODENWALD, y, 


THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL TREASURY 


By John Mason Brown & Editors 
LH] 580 pag 
Simon & Schuster. §7 


The Treasury is a masterful job of 
lection from the Journals since 1883 
\lmost every phase of American | 
finds its place in the modern Joun 
The earlier material, most of it s 
valid in its own right, has an add 
weight when read as_ the histori 
predecessor to some of the modern 
ticles. 
It is fascinating (and appalling), 
instance, to look at American family | 
through the successive eyes of | 
Addams of Hull House, Theodore Ro 
velt, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ethel Wat 
and finally Margaret Mead. 
Each, writing independently, « 
‘tributes a piece to a very revealing | 
ture. 
The factual material, in the form 
essays, articles, strict reporting, and b 

| raphy, is, this reviewer feels, chi 
more judiciously than the fiction. 7 
of course, is a matter of personal t 
and included are some undeniably 
| pieces. Particularly worthy of review 
are the short stories of Kipling, E 
Wharton, Pearl Buck, Mary E. Vron 
and Daphne du Maurier. The § 
given “Maudie,” George Bradshaw, 
some others could certainly have bi 


| gem included, Isak Dinesen’s The! 


better utilized. G. B. Stern has a petit 
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mortal Story is written beautifull 
The Journal has always been abl 
boast a great sympathy for contempot 


and many others. 


poetry and a_ willingness to publ 
that is most commendable. An impos 
list of contributors includes Eli 
Wylie, Robert Frost, Thomas Ha! 


Edna St. Vincent Millay, through ¥ 
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jetters and a moving tribute by Doro- 
thy Thompson, is brought to the reade: 
yith an adept touch. 

Inevitably, each reader who is also 
adevotee of the Journal will note omis 
sons. 

However, an enormous amount of ma- 
culled) and 
sifted to result, on the whole, in a very 
bit 

a fine publication. 

ROSEMARY NOLAN. 


rial has obviously been 


pleasant of reading and a_ vivid 


tribute to 


THE MEN WHO MADE 
THE NATION 


By John Dos Passos. 
Doubleday. 


469 pages. 
$5.95 


This latest addition to the Mainstream 
of America series illustrates clearly the 
involved 


dificulties in “popularizing” 


the writing of history. In attempting to 


qoid the stiffness and rigidity of aca- 
demic scholarship an author frequently 
to the flaw of 


amorphousness. In trying to eive color 


succumbs opposing 
and liveliness to his narrative he some- 


times seems merely to be stringing to- 
gether a 
Both of these weaknesses are present 
in The Men Who Made the Nation. 
Perhaps Mr. Dos Passos’ many years as 


tendency to 


series of anecdotes. 


a novelist account for his 
concentrate on striking vignettes rather 
than on connected description of events. 

Mr. Dos to much 
psychological interpretation of his char- 


acters. We find Washington’s relation- 


Passos is prone 


ships with his subordinates consistently 


analyzed as types of father-son com- 
plexes. This is especially true of Wash- 
ington’s friendships with Hamilton and 
Lafayette. In turn Lafayette’s feeling 
toward the General is explained as the 
result of his need and yearning for a 
father. After the with 
this he may exclaim, “A plague on Freud 


and all 


reader is sated 
his works.” 


H. L. ROFINOT. 


DeVALERA AND THE 
MARCH OF A NATION 


By Mary C. Bromage. 328 pages. 


Noonday Press. $4.95 
The history of Ireland over the past 
seven centuries has been a_ constant 


struggle for freedom. Prominent among 
her modern-day leaders is one man who 
has devoted his entire life to the fight 
for independence—Eamon de Valera. 
Although a public figure for almost 
filty years, De Valera is still something 
ofa man of mystery. Countless legends, 
proliferated — by hate, 
grown him. Several biographies 
have been written explaining different 
legends, but 


love and have 


about 
this latest study is both 
objective and authentic. 

Only alter have been a 
diligent and impartial investigation of 
all facts and 


what must 


documentary evidence 





did Mary Bromage put her pen to paper. 


In detailing the life of her subject, 
she has been caretul to avoid the pit- 
falls Without align- 
ing Irish or English 
narrative tells the 
a great man and his work. 

In order, it traces 
De Valera from his birth in the United 
States ( of 
mother) 


ol 
itself 
factions, 


partisanship. 

with any 
her story 
ol 


chronological 


a Spanish father and Irish 
Ireland 
alter his father’s death: from his forma- 


to his early days in 


a student to his teaching 
Dublin; and from 
the Sein Fein 

presidency of the Irish Free State. 


tive days as 


career in his turbu- 


lent years in to his 


\n extensive bibliography and a use- 


ful index make De Valera and_ the 
March of a Nation especially valuable 
for researchers. One hardly need be 


a scholar, however, to enjoy reading 
this epic of one of the truly dedicated 
political figures of our time. 


GEORGE A, CEVASCO. 


THE WALLS CAME 
TUMBLING DOWN 


By Henriette Roosenburg. 248 pages. 


Viking. $3.50 
The end of World War IIL brought a 
landslide of books by escapees from 
Nazi or Communist terror. This is one 


ol those stories, though the victim has 
years to commit the drama 
to book 
Miss 
the 
for 


ten 

life 

1944 
by 


waited 


ol her form. 


In 


tured 


Roosenburg was cap- 


German while 
the Dutch 


She was sent to prison to await exe- 


Gestapo 


working underground. 


cution. Here she met three other con- 
demned Dutch “politicals,” and it is 
with this quartet that the book is 
concerned. 

Only the first chapter deals with 
the unspeakable cruelties in the Ger- 
man prison, but the picture is sharp 
and clear. Says Miss Roosenbure: ‘“The 


lesson I learned was that people can 
hang onto life through the most atro- 


cious circumstances if they can find 
something outside themselves to con- 
centrate on. For her, the “some- 
thing” was a piece of cotton torn 


from her prison underwear, two precious 
needles, and any colored piece of thread, 
obtained through barter or fraud, with 
which the square. 

In 1945 they were liberated by the 


to embroider cotton 
Russians who needed the prisons. These 
four, hundreds 
displaced persons, were free to 
find their way back to Holland without 
money, food, transportation, o1 papers. 


with of thousands of 


othe) 


Daily they were threatened with reim- 
prisonment, rape, whizzing bullets from 


sentries, death by starvation. 

The account of the long trek back 
to Holland, which took weeks, makes 
up the rest of the book. One finishes 


with the feeling that the average DP 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 

















Books for young people 





The first two 


AMERICAN BACKGROUND BOOKS 
For ages 10-14. A splendid new 


series dealing accurately and ex- 
citingly with the lives of heroes 
and heroines in American history. 


COLONIAL 
GOVERNOR 
Thomas Dongan of New York, 
defender of the first Charter of 
American Liberties. By J. G. E. 
Hopkins. Illustrated by William 
Wilson. $2.50 


CAVALRY HERO 
Casimir Pulaski, 2 Revolutionary 
War figure. By Dorotuy ADAms. 
Illustrated by Irena Lorentowicz. 


























W $2.50 
SONG OF —\\ 


THE DOVE 
The Story of Catherine Labouré 
and the Miraculous Medal 
Written and illustrated by Mary 
Fivetis Topp. An enchanting 
biography of the simple peasant 
girl who became a Daughter of 
Charity, and inspired a world- 
wide devotion to Our Lady. 
Ages 9-14. $2.95 


THE BOOK 
OF LIFE 
The Story of the New Testament 
By Dantet-Rops. A great author 
dramatically retells the life of 
Jesus against the background of 
His times, and of the spreading 
of the Gospels in the days of the 
Roman persecution. Illustrated by 
Fritz Kredel. Ages 10-14. $3.75 


THE BOOK 

OF BOOKS 
The Story of the Old Testament 
By Daniet-Rops. A companion 
volume to The Book of Life. 
Contains the famous Bible stories 
from the Creation to the coming 
of Jesus. Illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel. $3.75 
Both books boxed, $7.50 




















P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St., N.Y. 8 


























These books are available in | 1 
Canada at no extra cost from & 1826 4 
Alvernia Publishing Company, Montreal. 
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(100 for $18) 


Choice of Red, Blue, Black or 
Green Ink! Barrels in asst'd colors. 
Will not leak, smear or transfer. 

Send check or M.O. Add 10c for ship- 
ping. Money back guaranteed. Larger 
Quantity and imprint prices on request. 


Jotter). Choice of 

Red, Blue, Black, 

Sreen or Bran 

New BROWN 
k 


Dept. 139-D, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


me a ay (49¢ Value Each) / 
f 
RETRACTABLE 0 «xi, $1.00 .. Short paragraphs: 
PENS to fit ALL retractable You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
for pens (except Parker writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 


short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
tight away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Hl. 








Barclay Dist.Dept. 629 P.0. Box 45, Forest Hs, N. ¥. 





MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Black, Navy or 
Madonna Blue net 
$1.00 postpaid 
White Sheer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Black Lace Mantellas 
$2.00 postpaid 








MADONNA VEILS 
Box 1422, Sta. H 


CASH’S NAMES BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 


CASH’S NAME TAPES pro- 











fect personal belongings, 
apparel, linéns, from loss 
or mix-ups. Your name ac- 
tually woven into fine 
white cambric ribbon—12 
Doz. $3.75. Or printed on 


WOVEN 
OR PRINTED 





We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, 





| watches, 
fin a q rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
“ Rye tape 12 Doz gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
$1.50. Other quantities on antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


request. At notion coun- 
ters everywhere. Write 
for samples. 


| your articles returned. We are licensed gold 
buyers. Write for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicage 2, Ill. 


NAMES 
South Norwalk 31, Conn, 


ANTED sewetey 





EASTER INSPIRATION 


% Your Little Girl Or Boy 


Watch how they will assume the quiet dignity 
of those who have dedicated their lives to the 
Church. This fine imaginative play will help 
them plan their lives . . . the Catholic Way. 


LITTLE NUN COSTUME 8.95 


Little Nun is carefully made of high quality 
sanforized broadcloth. Comes in two sizes. small 
(6-8) about 40 inches long, or large (10-12) about 
45 inches long. Order in black, blue, gray, white, 
or brown. All have black veil, white collar, and 
—- waist cord, and Crucifix. Attractively 


LITTLE PRIEST COSTUME 8.95 


Little Priest is tailored in black sanforized broad- 
cloth in two sizes, small (6-8) about 40 inches long, 
or large (10-12) about 45 inches long. Cassock 
open down front, ties at neck. Biretta has elastised 
opening to allow for difference in head sizes. Com- 
plete with fringed sash, white collar and Crucifix. 
Boxed at $8.95. 


Suitable for Mission Sunday Exhibits Etc. 
ORDER FROM NO. C.O.D. , 


















Always on hand when needed! 
Beautiful 


Craveler's ROSARY 


A 5 decade full length Rosary 
arms that fold Fits 
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into a3 inch ST. CHRISTOPHER'S Rosary Selections: Men's A—Black Oval. Ladies’ B-Round 











. 4 ri frosted. Ladies’ D 1~Sapohi © Aeatinns 2 
embossed key chain case black finish for men, silver Pea : ne = . apphire, D2—Amethyst, 

4 net have oval c stal beads. All 
for ladies. When removed from case, CRUCIFIX as Emerald < a arved crystal beads. A 
sumes original forr $7.95 each. C-Sterling Silver, $12.95 
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| Nature of Passion, is cast in the same 





wouldn’t have made it, for it took 
resourcefulness, courage, and experieng 
of the trained underground 
cope with the 
that arose. 


Wworkel 


to Situations 


various 


Today Miss Roosenburg is a membe 


of the editorial staff of Life mag, 
zine, an interesting epilogue — indee 
to be added to a tense drama altey 


the curtain has been rung down, 

ANNE (YR 
THE DAY THE MONEY 
STOPPED 


By Brendan Gill. 


193 page 
Doubleday. 


$2.4) 


slight but provocatively ironic noyel 


and less a novel in form and desig 
than a conversation piece, a onea 
play lightly framed within the cu 
tomary novel's literary conventions, 

The setting is a lawyer's office; th 
time perhaps two hours, the cast tw 
brothers, their sister, and the off 
secretary. “The wastrel brother arriy 
to find out how he has shared in th 
father’s will. He is left nothing an 
faces ruin: for he has given up hi 
job, is heavily in debt, and _ has ever 
passed a bad check. As Mr. Gill draws 


him, he is an exasperating but likeabk 
clown. In 
with his 
secretary, 
the 


unrelieved 
his 


almost 
brother, 
the 


dialogu 
and the 
and background 0 

The of the 
dead father shifts and changes as secret 
episodes in his life are revealed in the 
conversational 


sister, 
form 
family 


emerges. image 


exchanges. Crassly and 
insistently Charlie Morrow, the pro 
tagonist, who had “always been 9 


ready to be rich,” belabors his younge: 


but conventionally proper brother in a 


effort to get enough money to thru 
ruin away. The reader has an une 
viable chance to sit in on a famil 
quarrel over money; but Mr. Gills 
magic brings overtones and undertone 
even into the hurling of insults an 
hints at blackmail. Insomuch, by thi 
unrelieved use of dialogue the book is 
a tour-de-force. 

Mr. Gill writes with great insight 
into characters on the more or les 
sophisticated level; but in this book 
there is more brittle irony than com 


passionate understanding. 


DORAN HURLEY 


THE NATURE OF PASSION 


By R. Prawer Jhabvala. 


267 pages 
Norton. 


$3.75 
Just one year ago the public and critic 
were delighted with R. Prawer Jhabvala’ 
first novel, and witt) 
comedy gitl 


Amrita, an iron 
well-bred young 
her New Delhi family 
and the centuries-old customs of India 
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OOk tht mold as the first. It is a comedy of 
erieng manners and a satire on the socially | 
Workeg gilded, spiritually shallow youth caught 
Uationf§ jn the touching and comic conflicts A he * f 
that grow out of changing life in mod- 1S ory oO 

membef ern India. 
maszjp The family of newly-rich Lala Nara- hk ih li Ch hy 
indee’ yan Dass Verna is divided into two i e at ay ic urc 

a alte} factions, the older members who glad- 
i y accept the material benefits — of by LUDWIG HERTLING, S.J. 


NE Cygf modernity but uphold religiously the 
family and social traditions of the 








Translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. 


past, and the young sons and daughters 


vho study copies of Bombay maga- A panoramic, one-volume history of the Church. The 

vines so that they can imitate Western author, a well-known German Church historian, skillfully 

? paged wavs, learn how to arrange armchairs compresses a vast amount of material drawn from the best 
$2.9) 


gound a fireplace, serve drinks from 
novelt cocktail cabinets, date members of dif- 
esiof ferent social classes, and, in general, 


sources without the omission of any essential facts. His well- 
reasoned interpretations are buttressed by a careful use of 


oneal live in the “modern” way. statistical data. Here, presented with impartiality and clarity, 
re ca “Lalaji,”. the socially-crude — father, is the dramatic story of the Church in the Ancient World; 
tions, | and Nimmi, his youngest and most the Church in the Middle Ages; the Church in the Renaissance 
ce; thd polished daughter, dominate the story, and Reformation; the Church in Modern Times through the 
ast twa wading affectionate blows which eventu- pontificate of Pius XII. A work of unusual merit, ideal for 

off ally cause the young girl ironically but : ‘ 

nie ES eer ’ classroom use as well as for informative reading. $7.50 
arrive, joyfully to capitulate to custom. 
in thf A host of minor characters, as imag- 

a. . . 7 ’ 

ng and) inatively conceived and skillfully drawn Wherever good books are sold 


up hig a Oscar Wilde’s, make the people of 
is evenp India seem no more mystical or strange 

| drawq tothe American reader than his nearest TH t N EWMAN PRESS 
likeable} neighbors. 
ialogue Rippling with humor and subtle in WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
nd thet understatement, The Nature of Passion 
und off is a witty Geom. of the growing 
of the pains that grip the men and women of 6 a soe —E— 
s secre} a nation in transition. 

in the RITA HUBBARD. 




















For devotion to the Holy Spirit 


"y . FATHER JUNIPER AND Send 
‘en ,| THE GENERAL | ee 
a By James Norman. 254 pages. Forth | The Most Unique 

. °F Morrow. $3.75 
Yr inal 


thrusf The situation novel in which the sim- 
) unenf ple (but fundamentally shrewd) _ reli- 
familf gious is pitted against certain sophis- 
Gills} ticated and even criminal elements 
ertoneg in a world predominately —material- 


I ted 
fig by caveman 
in the World 


SPI Ib | | convinsien woos 


and metal, this cruci- 
fix actually glows in 
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Its and} istic seems to ‘be having its day; Holy Spirit by the Most Reverend Leper a... 
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by thif we have had Don Camillo in Italy and Chastes Francis Buddy, Bishop of San hours i wee phd 
book if Soeur Angele in France, to cite but diego. after being exposed 
tw 1 > ee ; A handy pocket-sized prayer book to daylight or artifi- 
two examples. Padre Junipero of Mexico ? ’ i cial lighting. Size 
a eo written primarily for converts—but 1134 by 5% inches 
insight} is the latest to join the ranks. useful for everyone. 
or les \uthor Norman’s hero is a plump, It includes explanations of the Sign A lovely item that will be treasured for years. 
s bookf untidy, and otherworldly priest’ whose of the Cross; = ee. — 
> : Marvy ach p ) e Holy ass. 
n conf imnocence carries him unscathed through Mary and _ rs id. oe FAIBAR CO. 
1 series of expel iences involvine a An ideal gift for young and old, 25 Use this coupon to save correspondence: 
waite ig pages. Index. 
IURLEY.f Miraculous statue. Along the way he Leatherette $2.25 Racocee 26:75 nae clip and mail ——— — — = 4 
manages to confound, confuse, and ex- Send check or money order to | To FAIBAR CO., Box No. 528, Glen Cove, N.Y. | 
N sperate both his superiors and a host SERRA BOOK SHOP | Gentlemen | 
ot colorful townspeople including the P. O. BOX 2422 | [] Enclosed please find check or money | 
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. have you ever heard of 


meanied 


Probably not. For Germaine is the Unknown, Unloved, 
Unhonored Saint. Unwanted and regarded as worth- 
less during her life, this lovely girl fares scarcely 


better today — 


in spite of the fact that she has been 
canonized as a Saint by the Church 
— in spite of Pope Gregory XVI 
who said: ‘Germaine is the Saint 
we need’’— in spite of Pope 
Pius IX who called Germaine 
“A new star shedding a mar- 
velous glow.. 
sal Church.’ ‘‘Go to Germaine,’ 
he exorted —in spite of the fact 
that Germaine has been. one of 


over the Univer- 


the greatest wonder workers of all 
times. The story of Germaine is a 
strange, enchanting, astounding 
tale — written in English for the first 
time by Msgr. Joseph A. Keener. 
Read this remarkable booklet. Once 
you come to know Germaine, you 
will never be able to get her 

out of your mind—or heart. 

A complimentary copy of 
Msgr. Keener’s booklet ''Ger- 
maine—The Saint We Need’ 

and a special prayer in 
honor of St. Germaine will 

be sent entirely without cost 


to all who request them. 


Send your request to: 


Msgr. Joseph A. Keener 
St. Germaine Guild 
2695 Winchester Drive 
Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 








THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission 
® REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 
NURSES 
@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
@® X-RAY AND LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 
@ COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
@® PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
@® FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 
@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ's sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 














GRADUATES 
Men 17-26 
You are NOT TOO LATI 
to start studying LATIN 
%* x Four Years in Onek* 
Join DON BOSCO’S 
SALESIANS to work for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 








G.I. Approval 
Write to: 
Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY . 
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to exonerate Padre Juniper in the eyes a 
of all his critics. : (C 


What saves the story from becomin he chal 
another Miracle of the Bells is the hy ad ( 
mor injected by the author both jy seceptan 
situation and in his style. He has , vestigati 
facility for terse writing and a happy It can 
penchant for the one word that cop. of the | 
pletely describes a character, an emotion perativ 
or an action. There are some good Ke the 
observations and descriptions that occa the lin 


sionally distinguish his style. 
But the story is not. satire 
would call for this kind of 
throughout) ; consequently, the 
terization is for the 
quate, 
entirely 
and the 
tical and 


and whe 
(which } How m 
Writing 
charac. 
most part inade 
The portrait of the priest almos 
lacks distinction or f ouess. 
handling of things ecclesias.' 


t : ; relation 
liturgical is often clumsy Bof isola 


tion, in 
of unio 
and dir 


\} world 
sympathy, | 























and unconvincing, pening 
rhe novel is a slight one, at times through 
amusing, more often disappointing, compre 
WILLIAM T. Daroey, that it 

a rash 

It w 

SHORT NOTICES of the 

experi€ 

ff the 

EDMUND CAMPION. By Harold C. suppor 


Gardiner, S. J. 
& Cudahy. 


189 pages. 


Farrar, Straus, | gri 
$1.95. 


This is the latest of 
the publisher's Vision series, 
saints for the 


F lague 

lives ot fs and i 
young. Father Gardiner | the fir 
did not have to strain to present a fast- bg One 
moving, eventtul biography; for Ed. 
mund Campion’s life defies monotony, jhe 
He is but one of those young under- rR 
ground priests who: preserved the faith }union 
of hounded Catholics during the early }doing 
years of their vigorous suppression by |moven 


the English government. Blessed Cam- }iwo « 


pion eventually “lost out’—a_ willing, [defen 
unfaltering martyr. emoc 

Here are concrete examples of “What joollus' 
does it profit a man... .” The book Phas ¢ 
should teach young Catholics what cou [be co 
age Faith demands for its defense, only | We 
because that Faith is so precious. on 
THE VATICAN STORY. By Bernard |") 
Wall. 247 pages. Harper. $3.95. Books res 
about Rome abound. But few can com Co 
pare with this latest entry for interest wie 
and readability. Unfortunately, however, Co 
the interest is born of a slick, su men 
perficial, and not always accurate Pol foo, 
pourri of statistical facts and bright nai Fe 
rative. Where the treatment is slightly and 


irreverent (and it often is) it is some: an 
times wise, at other times tasteless. Jy 


Where it wanders away from Rome into 


the Church around the world it is some Bi 
times vacuous (when he writes of th T 
English-speaking Church), sometimes oe 
gratuitous (his report on France and the eee 
priest workers). When the book ap of 
peared in England Catholic  critie dey 
caught many factual errors. Some ol vem 
them have been corrected in the \mer! like 
can edition which remains entertaining thi 
if not particularly informative. 
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THUGS ON TRIAL 
(Continued from page 13) 


the challenge and the danger of po- 
ential conflict inherent in the very 
acceptance of this Congressional 
yestigation. 

It can at least -be presumed that one 
of the overriding reasons for the co- 
operative attitude of the AFL-CIO brass 
was the knowledge or suspicion of 
the link between known = racketeers 
and what Victor Riesel calls the “mob.” 
How much of the widespread extor- 
tion, intimidation, and siphoning off 
of union funds under the control 
and direction of the organized under; 
world of the country anybody's 
guess. Anyone familar with industrial 
relations knows of has suspicion 
of isolated cases. What has been hap- 
pening in a thousand other 
throughout the country has. never 
comprehensively recorded. To 
that it nation-wide would 
a rash opinion. 

It will take the combined efforts 
of the United States Government, the 
experienced counsel and co-operation 
of the AFL-CIO, and the universal 
support of the public even to come 
to grips with this problem that has 
plagued the trade unions for 
and is now being faced 
the first time. 

One of the salutary effects should 
be a clearing of the atmosphere for 
the public and the harassed workers 
No longer can any American 
union official feign ignorance of wrong- 


in- 


is 
is 
or 


places 
been 
assume 
15 


not ‘be 


decades 
fearlessly for 


doing in the ranks of Labor. The 
movement has now been divided into 
wo camps. On the one side are the 
lefenders of honesty, decency, and 


iemocracy. On the other—corruption, 
and Communism. The 
for each up 
counted. 

We 
tion 


ollusion, time 


as come and 


to stand 
Communism with 
collusion not only because 
Communism is included on the agenda 
f the investigation, but because these 
three C’s are brothers under the skin. 
Communists know no law; the rack- 
eteers know no law. 

Communists dishonor the labor move- 
ment; racketeers the 
movement. 

Fear, intimidation, and violence 
sock and trade of Communism; 
tion, corruption, and 
the tools of the racketeer. 
Communists are traitors to their own 
country; racketeers are criminals. 

The American labor movement has 
come the most challenging  cross- 
toad in its history The success or failure 
of the present effort at reform will 


align 


corrup- 
and 


dishonor labor 
are 
extor- 


collusion are 


to 


determine its fate and character for 
years to come. The rest of the nation, 
likewise, will share in the verdict of 
this Day of Judgment. 











SIGN 


for the 


CATHOLIC 
ALASKA TRIP 


(from Chicago) 
August 12 to September 1 


Montana Rockies 
Rainier National Park 
Seattle, Wash. Vancouver, B. C. 
Canadian Rockies 
8-DAY THRILLING YET RESTFUL STEAMER CRUISE 


IN ALASKA’S FAMOUS INSIDE PASSAGE TO SKAG- 
WAY WITH OVERLAND TRIP TO LAKE BENNETT. 


— ALL-EXPENSE — ESCORTED — 


For descriptive folder 
“Catholic Cruise to Alaska,” write 
Northern Pacific Railway, 

534 International Bidg., 

630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grourids. 
Excellent cuisine. 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 
Teaching Home Missions 

Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for informa- 
tion by writing to: 

Father Leo, T.O.R 

Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 

Pennsylvania 





Loretro 





(paTENT PENDING) 
All White! 
Exquisite! 


This long-awaited rose has radiant white 
petals, perfect shape, huge size, delicate 
scent! Unique, matchless, developed ex- 
clusively for Stern’s by the great ro- 
sarian, Dr. Walter Brownell. 
MANY-PETALED DOUBLE ROSES 
Ivory buds open out to 4” to 6” wide pure 
white roses! Form long-lasting, fully 
| double, many-petaled roses from early 
spring to first snow! Ideal for cutting. 
Dozens this year! Often 100 on a 4-yr. 
bush! Armfuls year after year! 
| 





RESIST COLD, HEAT, DISEASE! 

The Ave Maria Ever-Blooming, Sub-Zero 
Rose is so hardy, cold 15° below zero can’t 
harm it, even when unprotected! Blooms 
through scorching heat, drought! Reaches 
peak, 4’ to 6’ tall, in 4th or 5th season, 
blooms a lifetime ! Disease-resistant foliage 
almost immune to blackspot; needs mini- 

mum spraying. Plant 3’ apart; easy plant- 

ing instructions with order. 

SO RARE, SUPPLY EXTREMELY LIMITED! 

| Stern’s Ave Maria Rose is so new, it’s not 
available in quantity. First come, first 
served. Don’t delay! Send coupon NOW! 

} BLOOM IN 60 DAYS OR MONEY BACK! 

Super-grade Selected No. 1 plants! Your 

| satisfaction guaranteed, unconditionally, 

for 5 full years. You must be satisfied, or 
| get free replacement or your money back! 
| $2.50 ea. © 3 tor $7.25 » 10 for $22.50 + 25 tor $50 


All prices postpaid. Send check or money order. 
| Stern's Nu rseries 
ARBOR120, GENEVA, 
RUSH COUPON sani 














; STERN’S NURSERIES, ARBOR120,GENEVA, N. Y. 
| - Rush___ white Ave Maria rose bushes: 
| | $2.50 ea. ¢ 3 for $7.25 © 10 for $22.50 © 25 for $50 

1 cash (] check [] m.o. for total $_ 

| NAME 

| ADDRESS 

4 CITY STATE 








Christ’s Sick Need You! 


The Fathers Brothers of St. 


and 





Camillus, 

known throughout the world as the Servants of 

| the Sic k, invite boys and young men to offer 
| themselves to God—caring fo e sick and the 
| helpless. For information write: Director of 


10100 W. Bluemound Rd., 


| 
| Vocations—Camillian Fathers 
| Milwaukee 


and Brothers— 
13, Wis. 








Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 





1901 West Street 4 
Union City, New Jersey 


If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 














See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


For Complete Information write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of if. 
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SHUT OUT WOISE! 


with SEAL-OFFS 


NEW EXPANDABLE SEAL-OFF REDUCES SOUND 
TO 1/1000 OF ORIGINAL INTENSITY 


Noises keep you awake? arking Dogs . Traffic? 
Kids? renin Neighbors? Gatclunt Radio? ~ A sleepers. 
Day sleepe This is a new sound deadening material! 
Comfortable? Lasts for years! Thousands of satisfied cus 
tomers! Just slip them in your ears and sleep all night 
or Money- Back Proven A Sonex sound engineers and 
medically ipproved. Oniy 45 postpaid. 

SONEX SOUND. DIV., Dept. 463 

2611 Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


If & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 


New and Unique 
































THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 


ef hte 


WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 
It is a unique method of making true-to-life 
MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by gluing PRE- 
CUT numbered SHAPES together until the model 
is formed. When finished it looks as if it was 


actually handcarved by an expert from a solid 
block. 


NO SKILLS @ NO TOOLS NEEDED 


Any child 5 years or older can do it. Boys and 
girls are equally interested. Used by N. Y. Museum 
of Natural History, Boy Scouts of America, Grade 
Schools, Audubon Societies, camps and others. 
Educational and Instructive. 


USED IN THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
READ WHAT TEACHERS SAY 


*‘| was very much pleased with the Ply Craft. Even my 
first and second graders made beautiful models. They en- 
joyed it so much, too."’ Lylah Papke, Burnhelm School, 
Milaca, Minn 

“The most wonderful work | have ever presentes to the 
6th grade.”’ Mrs. Zella Heck, Bucyrus, Ohio 


“This is one of the most delightful things 1 have ever 


seen for children to do.’’ Mrs. Ralph Covert, Verona 
School, Pa. 
“The children were thrilled.”’ Mrs. Oscar Pettit, Rankin 
School, Tex. 


“I am happy that | discovered Ply-Craft. The simple, 
easy method can be worked out by the pupil himself and 
the finished product is a pleasure to him. | am ordering 
more sets. Thank you.’’ Dulcie Treacher, Minerva, Ohio 
“Ply-Craft is excellent for children to use. They feel 
they have accomplished something.’’ Eugenia Hargett, 


Gaithersburg Elem., Boyds, Md. 

“‘Wonderful! Children loved it.’’ Frances J. Mcintyre, 
Cumb. Hill School, R. 1 

“Attractive, entertaining, educational. 1! was quite 


thrilled with the way the children followed the direc- 
tions.”’ Mrs. E. E. Sulcer, Prin., Madison School, Madi- 
son, Ark. 

Ply-Craft is sold in sets. Each set contains 4 sub- 
jects, glue, paints, brush, sandpaper and instruc- 
tions. The price of each set is only 75¢ postpaid. 
(3 sets for $2.00). Write in small box how many 
of each set you wish. No C.O.D.’s please. 
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Woodpecker Mallard Duck Cocker Spaniel | 
Grosbeak Canada Goose = 
Goldfinch Quail - 
Hl Cardinal Teal 3e is 
I ZENITH TOY CORP. 
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THE CROSS AND VICTORY 


(Continued from page 22) 


in victory after the most vicious attacks 
upon it. The perennial triumph of the 
Cross was symbolized by the restoration 
last year of the great Cologne Cathedral, 
which had been smashed because men 
had forgotten the Cross of the Saviour. 
The triumph of the Cross was also sym- 
bolized by the emergence from imprison 
ment of two princes the Church, 
whose cardinalatial red is a token 
the blood of His Cross.” 
Napoleon, who 
but ended in 
finally during his exile 
St. Helena that 
as he had won were 


of 
“ol 
won many 
defeat, learned 
on the island ol 
worldly 


military 
victories 
victories such 
as so much smoke 
when compared with the eternal triumph 
of the Cross of Christ. 
“Christ expected success through 
death on the Cross. 
invention? 


Napoleon wrote: 


Could this be man’s 
I do not see 
mysterious 


any army, 
hut 


and 


some energizing 
a few men scattered here 
in all quarters of the globe, 
other rallying 


faith in the 


power, 
and there 
with no 
point except a 
mystery of the Cross. What 
a strange symbol! The very instrument 
of of the God-Man. It is 
this that His disciples are armed. 
carry the 
« sign of their faith, 


common 


torture with 
They 
Cross throughout the world 

like a burning flame 
that spreads from one place to another, 
Can 


able to make such conquests; 


you imagine a dead person being 


who has 


soldiers without pay, without hope of 


reward in this world, who is yet able to 
inspire them with the desire to persevere 


and suffer all kinds of privations?” 


How true is the statement of St. Ire- 
naeus that “Christ, by dying, has traced 
the Sign of the Cross on all things.” 


Cardinal Newman summed up the mys- 
tery of the wisdom and power of the 
Cross when he said that “in the Cross, and 
Him who hung upon it, all things meet; 
all things subserve it, all things need 
it. It is their center and interpretation. 
For He was lifted up upon it, that He 
might draw all men and all things unto 
Him.” 

rhe British prelate who recommended 
that the members of the Church wear a 
small lapel cross was giving one more 
expression to the Church’s nineteen-cen- 
tury-old tradition exalting the holy 
Cross of Christ. The Cross is more glori- 
the thinking Christian than its 
coat of arms is to a family whose history 
is marked by the most notable achieve- 
ments. The Cross is more illustrious to 
the fervent Catholic than his uniform or 


ol 


ous to 


His | 








| 
| 





insignia are to an officer whose country’s 


exploits are world-renowned. For the 
Cross is the instrument and sign of the 
triumph of the Son of God and His fol- 


lowers, a triumph whose results will 
stretch out into the endless ages of 
eternity. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 









Straight from biblical BE 

HEM — birthplace of Ch 
comes this inspiring 
creation! Exquisitely — HAN) 
MADE for 700 years by (hy, 
tians of Bethlehem, descendayy 
of Crusaders, this rosary 

truly worth Be times its prig 




























A Certificate from 
CHURCH or THE NATIVIN 
comes with each rosary, Iq 





new gift for Easter, 


: Confirmatiy 
Bridal Showers. 


Graduation, Weddings, 


Exceptional val 
FREE: new, attractive rosary gift $ 9 
case. Mall only.......-----+-- 
EASTER GIFT SPECIAL . . 4 for $9.95 Ppa. 
NOW—Rosaries AIRMAILED for Easter 
Write for FREE GIFT Catalogue 
STEVEN'S, Religious Importers 
304-SD Diamond St. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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S MAKE $50.00 EAS y 
\< FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL 
OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES 





BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 

>  ALL-OCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 

> SUPERB MONEY MAKERS. 

; ROBINSON CARDS 

= DEPT. 114 CLINTON, MASS. 





























GYPSY BAIT OIL MAKES FISH BITE 


Many kinds of fish depend on their acute sens¢ 


of smell for easy feeding. The mysterious arom 
of Gypsy Fish Bait Oil makes smell feeders wild 
One potent drop on artificial or live bait draws 


them like blood draws sharks in fresh or salt 
water. Works whether you still fish with pole, 
cast, spin or troll. Only $1.98 (3 for $4.98) 


Cash orders postpaid. If C.O.D. postage extn. 
Satisfaction or money back FREE! Handy 
large water-resistant pouch with every bottle. 
Order from: Walling Keith Chemicals Inc. Dep. 
583-D, Birmingham 1, Alabama. 

noises make you § 


SLEEP nervous wreck. Drugs 


won't help this situation; neither 
will resentment. Get ‘‘Noyzout’’ Ear 
Stoppers, a new Swiss idea, 
sound control experts. They are soft, 
comfortable, sanitary, safe, Testi- 
monials galore acclaim them best 
Wholesale price to Sign readers 
(our best customers), seven_ pair 
for $1.00, year’s supply. FREE 
Regular size Swiss Colony Perfume 
an exclusive, lasting odor which is 
“out of this world’ Everything 
with money back guarantee. Supply limited 
act at once. Newrex Products, 1701-J, East 70th 
Cleveland, Ohio. (Mailed in plain, sealed package 





Don’t let unavoidable 





postpaid, 
please 
St., 


PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
































obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 

UD Janthbccab snow seccess ee “ 
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Conducted by the Monks of St. Benedict 
Educators for 14 Centuries 


COLLEGES 


St. Anselm’s College 
Manchester, NEW HAMPSHIRE 






St. Bernard College 
St. Bernard, ALABAMA 


Belmont Abbey College 
Belmont, NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Procopius College 
Lisle, ILLINOIS 





St. Bede College St. Gregory's Junior College 
Peru, ILLINOIS Shawnee, OKLAHOMA 














St. Benedict's College St. Vincent College 
Atchison, KANSAS Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 
; St. John’s University St. Martin’s College 
| BITE Collegeville, MINNESOTA Olympia, WASHINGTON 
Cute sense 
US aroma 
“¥ HIGH SCHOOLS 
hor salt 
og St. Bernard High School St. Procopius College Academy Benedictine High School 
age extn St. Bernard, ALABAMA Lisle, ILLINOIS Day school only 
si ~_ as oe 2900 East Bivd. 
Inc. Dept. ubiaco cagemy St. Bede Academy Cleveland 4, OHIO 
Subiaco, ARKANSAS ; 
Peru, ILLINOIS St. Vincent’s Prep School 
unavoidig The Abbey School Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 
ake you sf Canon City, COLORADO Maur Hill School 
on; neither Atchison, KANSAS Benedictine High School 
rvvout HA §t. Leo Prep School , Day school only 
<v are sll St. Leo, FLORIDA 04 North Sh t. 
‘aon te . St. John’s Prep School m= aon? is goo 
‘ven pang Benedictine Military School Collegeville, MINNESOTA i 
Pete ay iit ante St. Martin’s High School 
aa 34th and Bull Streets ———— Olympia, WASHINGTON 
"edn g Savannah, GEORGIA Morristown, NEW JERSEY 
cd. package . av —_— ? St. Anselm’s Priory School 
Marmion Military Academy Day school only 
_—]} 621 Lake Street Assumption Abbey High School 14th St. & S. Dak. Ave. N.E. 
ERS Avrora, ILLINOIS Richardton, NORTH DAKOTA Washington, D. C. 
Benedictine educators attack the problems of modern life in the light of a rich tradition of scholarship 
\merica which reaches back to the sixth century. American Monks of the Benedictine Congregations throughout the 
United States have prepared young men in high school for higher education, and in college for careers of 
maximum service, for the past hundred years. 
4 
al Benedictine education seeks to integrate mental and physical training to serve the needs of the soul. By 
ational their distinctively personalized methods, the Benedictines strive to counteract the current tendency toward mass 
indoctrination and sterile uniformity. Their goal is the development of the fully Catholic man—who can take a 


dynamic and vitalizing role in modern society. 


For further information write to Rev. Registrar, B.H.C. of the school of your choice. 














Benedictine Colleges and High Schools | 
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1 am a Teaching Brother 
one of several 


BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 


(LA MENNAIS BROTHERS) 


After thinking it over, | decided to give my whole attention to the 
training of American high school boys. The Church thinks my work 
is a very essential part of her mission. Would you like to come 
with me? 

For information, write to: 


BROTHER MASTER OF NOVICES, F.I.C. 


LA Mennais College, Alfred, Maine 











THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle College La Salle Institute 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 














PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


PIARIST FATHERS 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 














SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Youn 
men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 











Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, and Chile. Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 


Formosa 
Guatemala 











WHAT WILL YOU 
DO WITH YOUR LIFE? 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


_— ‘ = Become a Prie 5 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master Give it ange ri go ~ ae , 
’ ‘ t o i st rough our 2ady 
and interested in boardin hool work or the by becoming a member of the SONS 
g sc OF MARY HEALTH of the SICK, 


a new and vigorous community, th 
only one of its kind 
Medical and 
the Missions. 
Write to SYLVA MARIA, 
Framingham, Mass., for full details. 


rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provinciai, 
Mt. Alverno, 5, Ohio. 


for men to do 
Catechetical work in 





Cincinnati 





Holy Cross Brothers 























MEN IN SANDALS Serve God as a Brother in 
mraine a te of soutoctentse ted &- a 
action I information about the Youth Work Missions 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to © Farming ® Clerical Work 
Director of Vocations, Discalced © Trades 
Carmelite Monastery, 514 Warren | . . 

St., Brookline, Massachusetts. | i Write for literature to 
Brother Eymard, C.S.C. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall or St. Joseph Juniora 











Notre Dame, tnd. Valatie 9, New York 


[2 SSS SS SS SST SS SS SSS SSS SSeS se8 eee 


THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
® Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. [ff 





@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. § 


For more information send—P. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 
this ad to the VOCATION—!0! S. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. ‘ ‘ 
an 


haminade High School, 
oad, Mineola, N. Y. 
—University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


DIRECTO Jackson Ave. 
nearest you: 


Name 


R at address 





City _ eer er Tel. } 
. oe eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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THE WEAKENING 
SOVIET EMPIRE 
(Continued from page 29) 
central Europeans are of this is sho, 
by the little Hungarian story that ye 
from lip to lip after the bloody Rugj 
intervention. Question: “Why were | 
Russian troops able to crush the Hy 
garian Freedom Fight on the morpj 
November 4?” Answer: “Beca 
the troops came early in the morn; 
and all the children were still asleey 
The point, of course, is that 15-year) 
—and even younger  children—w 
prominent in both the Hungarian 4 
Polish uprisings. 
From the above facts it is obvious 
most informed that all 
Russia’s future moves will be dicta: 


observers 


by her desire to save face, to save 
appearance of her great-power positi 
In other words, her future moves y 
constitute efforts to hold on to the sa 
lite nations. 

rhree possible ways are open to | 

One war, a path she is unlik 
to take for obvious reasons. Her lead 
know that possession of the hydrog 


IS 


bomb is not enough. 
Another is for her simply to wi 


draw from 


the satellite countries, tl 
obtaining certain economic advantag 
at the price of neutralization of | 
“buffer” area. This she is unlikely 


do because it would mean giving 
her foothold in Germany, a_ footh 
that she considers of prime importa 


for numerous military and econon 
reasons. 
Which leaves her only one pat! 


namely the resumption of the ter 
as a means of stilling the revolutionai 
spirit of the satellite peoples. 

And terror won't work, because its 1 
peated use ceases to act as a deterrei 
True. the Hungarian 
crushed by it, 


uprising \ 
but Hungary has not) 
played her last card. None of the easte! 
European countries has played its | 
card. To date, the uprisings have bet 
primarily the work the industr 
workers and the intelligentsia. Far 
it from me to underrate their courag 
The fact remains that in the long ru 
the satellites will gain their freedo 
at the hands of their peasants. 
History shows that the peasants ca 
not be subdued for long. Slow to mov 
when roused they are irresistible | 
the reason that they carry the greatt 
of weapons—their undying love for t 
soil and their equally undying fail 
in God. 
In time 
European 
and 


of 


Centr 


of peace, the East 
as stoli 


peasants may be 
greedy as their West Europea! 
In time of stress ani 
danger to their nations, they displ 
a courage, a spirit of sacrifice, and 4 
skill at sabotage, against which greatel 
enemies than Khrushchev and his oo 
sorts have battered in vain. 
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b (Continued from page 3) AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN ARE NEEDED HERE! 
*) ? . ‘ P ° The Society of African Missions (S.M.A.) is 
18. sho Gibbons, S. J. The interview with him dedicated to the conversion of Africa and of Ne- 
. = A a0971iIne 7 “Wary groes in general. 100 years serving God on the ‘‘In this fulfilment of the 
hat we presented in your magazine, (February, West Coast of Africa and in the U.S.! TODAY | pivine Mandate: “Teach 
» Russi », 28-32) has helped focus attention over 1200 priests are ac- All Nations,” the Society 
; PI we ° i : tive in this work of salva- of African Missions is 
Were (fon the hard reality of “booming” popula- tion, but many more are auciees beceasd: 
he Hg tions. Far too many Catholics have been oa: yf — — er 
mMornj ignoring population problems instead of mete details. Well be their ay - 
lappy deet oO - = 
“Becag tying t solve them. As Father Gibbons happ’ glen iets Church ple 
‘ gints out, the world faces a great questions about our . .. there will always 
morn; P ll g life and work. be an Africa!’’ 
¥ challenge. Write to: Rev. James Bishop Sheen. 
aslee ¥ - : F : - James frican Angelus 
isle, [here are several ways in which Ameri- P Hill, S.M.A. Voca- riled A yb 
‘Year-oh van Catholics can help meet this challenge. tion Director. 
‘CN—wWe first, we should learn as much as we can SOCIETY OF AFR ICA N MISSI ONS 
rian a® ahout the causes of population increase QUEEN OF APOSTLES SEMINARY DEDHAM, MASS. 
and the effects of such increase on the 
Wious§ structure of society. . . . Second, we should — —— a 
t all | lend our wholehearted support to inter- BENEDICTINE MONASTERY XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
dictard national programs of scientific co-operation, We seek pioneers who would bring Christ to 
a a ; mites enh 5 ‘ | If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as Mission Lands. The mission is é i It a " 
save | . Finally, we must seek permanent and | Ricci Ge Eta. Tato ean Whe cama work is hard—the reward is Ss best. i 
¢ ; - : wea YOU accept the challenge? Students may en- 
roeits morally acceptable answers to the popu- — eee the oneness of sll men in Christ, tar aittas Eich Schosk A. special: Batin covxne 
Jation challenge. ... Director of Vocations is provided for delayed Vo« ?—r 
OVves yy . t f o: 
ves y ALDEN D. HINCKLEY St. Maur’s Priory For information write today 
the sai . - A k Director of Vocations— 
(Uf BeRKLEY, CALIF. South Union, Kentuc y XAVERIAN FATHERS—Holliston, Mass. 
A —<i—~s=i<“‘i~s™sS a 
. 5 
unlik CHRIST S MEDICAL ‘CORPSMEN. YOU have courage 
T lead§ t£0 BRADY THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- ——- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young oy YOU may igo ve . pioneer spirit . . . 
rydrog Your article entitled “Portrait of a | ' personal holiness and help to save souls by 
aga . . A embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 
Writer” (January, page 60) was very good. | Write: YOU love your country . . - 
to Wi I think that you should publish more | Ma i i i 
é ster of Novices, Director of Vocations, . 
ies, th ‘cle Rathalic a “ ee St. Joseph’s Novitiate, or Hospitaller Brothers of YOU are not afraid 
| » U® articies on atholic writers, since such Hospitaller, Brothers a St. John of God, of sacrifice . . . 
re ” H . < > are onn 0 0 Box le estern venue, 
‘Vantag} articles do much to encourage others Route |, Ojai, Calif. Gloucester, Mass. 
of lf to develop their talent in writing, and GLENMARY CAN USE YOU! 
likely ¢ as we all know, Catholic authors are badly 
ving needed today. BENEDICTIN. For: Work as a Priest or Brother 
footh ANA Marie Crespo ED in NO PRIEST LAND, U.S.A. 
West PALM Beacu, FLa. . 
portal To: Bring Christ to the thousands 
‘conon Lf D. of your fellow Americans liv- 
| PAE Pu ing in the 73,000 towns and 
‘ ~ hamlets without priests or 
patl} HOWARD MITCHELL | cen AND brothers. 
e tern , ; : ‘ Y BROTKE. 
tlie I read with great interest your picture RHOOO . Hours: 24 hours of every day on 
| story on Mr. Howard Mitchell in the é Gzle FATHER BENEDICT the firing line! 
February, 1957 issue which arrived in Sa + 
al ary, 19: int feo ABBEY Saal Leo Ht ida - 
Se IS today’s mail. On page 49 of the February, G Salary: -_ phe oney bomty Sage 
terre ee ° P . Al te i 
eterrel§ 1957 issue a picture is entitled “Action ate 
ng Wi of his hands, changing expression of his Xaverian Brothers Apply Within: Ask yourself whether you 
not \f face show Mitchell’s deep concentration TEACHERS OF YOUTH have the grace, courage, 
. ° i Xaverian Brothers want gener- fo oh t b 
> easteg ON music during the rehearsal of Wagner’s ous young men who can lead a S606, OF RUNES eS 
: “Rn: ” : l " le sacri chins . 
its lq “Ein Heldenleben. rhis should read i deces ie Genes ae | Glenmarian. 
‘e hed Slrauss instead of Wagner, < ichar cation 
ive be Str: aie o a ay Richard For further information: | Write to: Father Ed Smith 
sduats Strauss was the composer of “Ein Helden- Brother Paul, C.F.X. E MISSIONERS 
Far leben” and not Richard Wagner... . i cae ae $ | ComnaEY Wom 
ose ALBERT A, WEHNER, JR. | " eo eee j i | Glendale, Ohio 
; . 
“ot Cuester, IL. | | 
yng Tu | PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS | 
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ing H 8 i. Aeterd ., — wg cs he come a Pallottine Sister? | TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 
oward Mitchell, National Symphony As a Religious of this ae 
nts calf conductor (February) , I believe the caption j Community you can use AND GOD TO SOULS 
i ; : ay ‘ all your talents: Nurse, As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
to movg Under his picture should read: . during teach, do catechetical working among God’s aged poor. By geome 6 
ha rehearsa ; Slag ee ae er i or social and domestic | istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
ible or Ss l of Richard Strauss Ein Held work. | of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
greale enleben. For information write to: | bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and tena 
bo : Res > —a | Rev. Mother Provincial Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
for ti 1 Kurt F. Weitz St. Mary's Convent & | yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
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. 900 McCoy Rd. | Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
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Cont Thank you for the wonder fully varied West Virginia | Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
se d 
c if February issue of a truly Catholic magazine. 14, 
s Sto Since my interest was drawn particularly 
urop@iq to your music section, I want to add a } What a Shame THE “Ta SISTERS 0 ¢ I 
a : 
ess and fervent Amen to conductor Howard Mit- To find yourself old and wishing you had given | : aia 
displhiy chell’s advice that “the Church should | Your youth to the service of God. To see for all | need yecations for teaching, nursing, caring for 
“4 é eternity the many souls you could have helped 4 ed ey 
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between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughtere of Oharity who 
loves their love of God ond 
love of their fellow man. 





DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s ee to leave 
nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in Salon missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





he Sisters 














The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall it Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 








MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write te Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work. 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE + aeaaal CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road —_ New Jorsey 




















The MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
ST. ANN OF PROVIDENCE 
Invite Young Ladies who wish to con- 


secrate their lives to the teaching of 
Christ's li 


ttle ones in Nursery 
Schools, Parish work, Catechism and 
many other forms of Apostolate at 


Home or in Foreign Miss 
Write: SUPERIOR 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Convent 
Barnesboro, Pennsylvania 

NO FINANCIAL ORISGATIONS — 


ions. 








IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the ’rovidence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the- Woods, accredited 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics, sec- 
Music (including harp). 4-year college 
preparatory high school. Social, educational and cultural 
advant ages of Nation’s Capital t, day. Please 

grade in school. Write for catalog. Registrar, 
Dept. ‘s. 4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C. 


MARMION 
Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. ay A — course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports f | boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | too from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, Ill. 


ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The 
ology. Conductec a by the Sisters i the Holy Cross 
alogs on req 
SAINT MARY’ s COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





Sisters of 
Indiana. Fully 














Arts, 




















GIRL GRADUATES py {TED 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR 
ANT SCHOOL—Girls fini hing 


eighth grade and desirous ot 
entering the religious life are in- 
vited to contact the Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate 4301! 
N. E. {8th St., P.O. Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


the 


Franciscan Sisters offer a 
high school course in 
novitiate high school 


The 
complete 

their new 
department. 





The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele 


mentary and high school grades and as catec bists ; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
in the home and foreign missions. 
If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in | Bam homes for 
the aged — orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U. ay and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 
Middletown, Conn. 








Silver St. 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 





c Service, eaching 
catechism, In U. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-80. 
Write: 


Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

















MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 








ST. LEO COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Founded in 1890 by Order of St. Benedict 
Grades 7-12. Accredited. Emphasis on Christian 
ideals and high academic standards. Ideally 
situated. Remedial reading. Varsity and intra- 
mural sports, band, rifle club. Write for infor- 
mation. 

REV. STEPHEN HERRMANN, 0O.5.B., M.A. 

Box S, St. Leo, Florida 





—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


“Saint Mary- af-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.8., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted hy the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 
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| dead 


While we're at 
proofreader to the 
to get the right 
“Ein Heldenleben.” 


this, let’s send the 
nearest music libray 
composer’s name fy 
Joseru G. CONTE) 
TPraneck, N, J. 
Readers Wehner, Weitz, and Conteny 
right—Wagner is wrong. The proof. 
veader’s in the music library; we hope he 
improves his musical I. Q. 


are 


UN 


February editorial 
those who claim that the UN 
a little than morons. 

You say that we expect perfection, et 
but the UN imperfection cost us 35,00 
American boys killed and 110,000 wounded! 
when it supplied 5 per cent of the UY{ 
troops in the Korean War. 

It told the British, 
and Israelis to get out of 
but didn’t tell the Reds 
Hungary and Poland. 

We won all wars without the 
lost our first the UN. ... 
A. J. SHEEKI 
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BURYING THE DEAD 


The February 
just arrived, 
engrossing, 
down till 
excluded) . 

The article, 
the Dead?” 
confused, if 
indictments. 
rightly, the 
recently 


issue of THE SIGN, whic 
is so well put together, 
that I just couldn't 
I had scanned every line 


ant 
put i 
(fiction 


Does a Christian Bury 
15) left me a 
totally in the fog, in its 
If my memory serves me 
body of Pope Innocent IX 
exhumed, and not one, but 
caskets had to be opened before the 
could be viewed. Evidently Rome 
yet learned it “pagan” to 
pains the mortal remains 
Pontiff! Steel vaults, too, come 
indictment in Father McDonnell’ 
article. This, even when the Gospels ar 
liberally sprinkled with accounts 
pulchers as fitting resting places. 
Harry M. 
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LAYDEN 


New York, N. Y. 


Father McDonnell has 
meaning of “pagan” in his article, 
if he is referring to many non-Christian 
societies and cultures such as the Norsemen 
the early Egyptian, the Aleut 
and the American Indian he is mistaken, 
I believe. 

Many “pagan” 
of life after death 
they did not have 
Catholic theologian. 
belief been 
ove rigid of 
and the legends passed 
from generation to generation. 

The only advantage, as I for 
steel caskets, etc., that future arche 
ologists will have a field day a few thou 
sands years hence, in digging up 
and _ trying reconstruct our 
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os of life. It is doubtful however, that even a ae 

libeay <‘e steel caskets will last long enough. . . . MARIAN COLLEGE SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 

Ne fy Rosert F. Davis | CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE ee 

I ; ; Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, Fill a box or large sot sake and send to: 
NTE Jersey City, N. J. sciences, teacher training, pre-professional courses, PASSIONIST FATHERS 
ENT) ation, home-making, medical Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 
technoiogy. Modern buildings; spacious campus; 
stimulating social and sports program. Catalog. 
THE CROSS Marian College = {| 

intent | Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana aint osep 0) ege 

proof. 1 have read “The Cross and Courage 

Ope ht py Fr. Weaver, C. P., in) your January : Seautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 








Mts. Fully accredited Catholic of 


} college 

issue and have enjoyed it a great deal. \ 9 iberal arts and se tences for wome a Teach- 
‘ “ A er training, journalism, business, lab. tech- 

| always get great benefit from Fr. Weaver’s e nology, home economics, nursing. Gym, 


: sports, pool. Joint programs in music and 
articles. 


(Formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) drama kage nearby men's. ¢ llege. Social 
[he picture of the Crucifixion on page NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE activities. Established 1809. Catalog 
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VATHOLIC CHAPLAIN Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF Bachelor Degrees in Arts Science, Philosophy, Music, Lakewood, New Jersey 
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For high school girls. Resident and day pupils. College 
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Foremost Catholic military preparawry 
an” to up and used for a cove FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees — ee thers. a 
. P : crec ri n Grades 
remains Josep McCarrrey Stendaed Coumses in Aste and Sclenen, peo-cnatienl, 8-12. Smal s. ROTC highest rat- 
. jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, ng. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 

come} Morris PLains, N. J. fine arts. 


Great South Bay. 74th year. 
onnell’s Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. Write for Catalog 
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ee Just a line to say that we enjoy your COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
“AYDEN magazine very much—but there is one thing Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
it glaringly lacks—humor. Especially can CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
toon humor. Sheer nonsense has no purpose | Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
ed the except. pure enjoyment. Why not give | Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
le. but : ig 2 Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
a: your readers a little of it now and then? ... Address Secretary 
aristian Mary WINbII 
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culture 
istaken, 
Taian ne aiciain College of New Rochelle 
1 some I was chagrined to read the letter to the New Rochelle, New York 
of the editor in the January issue stating that the Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
ages of League of Women Voters “was badly infil x , 
of their} trated and generally controlled by Com Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 
times Munist sympathizers.” (Pat Logan, page 1.) PE SEO $$$ 
burial Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and other Church 
Ss ' OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
down leaders have highly praised the work of MO U N T IT SAI N T MA RY | 
a eeage Pe a : ON-THE-HUDSON Syosset, Long Island, New York 
. Lague, rs. ercy ee, League na All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- E a ‘ . 
it, for tional president from Farmington, Conn chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for | Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
oni % ; i ee * | college, business, life. Character development and | the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
arcne las received special commendation from health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
thr | ngs The League as fll tie rep | Sahai beet ace samp Mere | $A Rese Ac Tp oS 
‘Sentative at the nited Nations. 1e Conducted by: 
ur way League is interested in good schools, nat SISTERS uk ms OmMINIC THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
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LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 





ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


® Bachelor of Arts 


@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 








ing to B.A., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Hi oa Education of Women. 
. . ucation. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
a@ four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 








filmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four 
courses for resident 





year college preparatory 
and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance 


Office of Admissions 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory 
accomplishment 
universities 


Box E 








school of tradition and academic 
Graduates in leading colleges and 
Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 100 









Established 1847 by Francis an Fathers. Convenient 
location, 70 acres. Full athiet ic program, varsity and 
intramural. Write fo 1talo 


Father Semen T.O.R. 











Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


‘--Seton Hill College- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 





i 
| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- | 
| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- | 

tary and secondary teacher education; art, 
| music, home economics education. Campus | 

nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of | 
| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
| tegional, national accreditation, | 
! ' 


—.—Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S_.__! 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic co 








llege for women A. B.S., B.M., 
M.S. degress. Nen v-« ted n timiilio m dollar 
= on program ad campus thre beautifully 
dein halls of resic " arts and science : the 
and gymnasium with large Dp 1 the vast Libera 
al D — Bm e econo! » music NASM Ac 
tredited), cret eaching (elementary, sec 
ondary), ‘br: al ama, psychology, social service 
science, me dical te Hono cieties. Clubs, pub- 
ic — Sports i by the Sisters, Ser ant ; of 





the 





aculate Hez rite for catalog 
hogheteen, Rccened fe nl Box S, Scranton, Pa 


—Mount Aloysius— 


Junior College for Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interi« lec ation), pre-lab techno 








oxy. Seer arial, toreign-language secretarial, med 
cal sec ial, med. record librarian. Home ece 
nomics rchandising State year of fase ion 
Also. high pm Acade wene al, mmercial 

M Social prograr Sisters of Morty Catalog 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardins School for BOYS 











Woonsocket, R. |. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


sO 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e Conducted by the Sisters of Merc 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 







ourses leadir directly to car eneral 
i edical secretarial laboratory toch 
arts ‘prepare ation for transfer to senior col- 
years A.A s degrees 


art. Religion. 2 


Affiliated with Catholic ‘University. 





for catalog. 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S$, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


Activit 
Write 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home ie ie 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
wi ith nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phe 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Cc heater Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 





A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the 
Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Beautiful building and extensive campus 
bordering Philadelphia's Main Line. 
For catalog address: 

The Registrar, Cabrini College 
Radnor, Pa. 














SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 

c ISS Tr aos Grins vs to canes ie true Christian gentlemen 
Well bi alanced prograt Solid foundation in the fun 
damental skills Individual attention Small classes, 
iano Creative skills encouraged Sports: football, 

ba ketball, bas ~ hiking, tobogganing Dormitories 
aukee Wri te for folder: Brother 

Dominic Elder, c. s. C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 

ain Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. : 








ural resources, 


and sound government, tg 
mention but a few of its study items, 
Most of the women in the League ay 


mothers of families, Church workers, 


and 


interested in how city, state, and county 
are run. 

Mrs. WARNER W., Kuiye 
loLtrepo, Onto. 
As an active member of the League of 


Women Voters for the last fifteen years, | 


was delighted with your editorial in the 
November issue, and proud of the picture 


on the next page, showing League members 
carrying out their to voters. May | 
take this opportunity to tell Pat Logan tha 
he (o really misinformed about 
the League? We have many active and loyal 
the who, I sure 
will be as grieved as I am to sce such a 


service 
she) is 


Catholics in League am 
misstatement, 

Dorotiy G. Boyyi 
PirrspurGH, PA. 
In reply to Pat Logan’s complaint (Janu- 
1) I to Katherine Bur. 
ton’s page in the July 1956 issue of Thi 
SIGN. 


ary, p. would refer 


Miss EstTHer Bernat 


ABERDEEN, S. D. 


I, too, 


“The Cath 
object: to this 


enjoyed your article 
olic Voter,” but 
Mrs. Bella Dodd, whoevet 
people “that the League 
and generally 
sympathizers.” 


I strongly 
she is, telling 
is badly infiltrated 
controlled by Communist 

I have been a member for four 
there are 


vears and 


other Catholic Women in my 


unit who T am sure would object as much 


as I do. ‘The organization is as American 
and patriotic as any other well-known 
women’s group. : 

I know, of course, this has nothing to 


do with your magazine and I will continue 
to read and, 


I'm sure, enjov it in- the 
future. Thank you for giving us such an 
interesting magazine for Catholics. 

Mrs. Caron A. ELstap 
Fauis Cruren, Va, 


HELP FOR WRITERS 


We love Tur Sicn! Catholics should be 
proud of it—honest, lively, up-to-the-minute 
Keep it coming. One suggestion—might 
you not become a little less “slick” in 
your fiction? And why not a_ policy ot 
tending a hand to unpublished Cath 
olic writers, in style of the Allantu 


Monthly? 
K. Sprrrazzo 


ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


TOO CONTROVERSIAL 


that 
has be 


brutally frank, I 
time the 
controversial 


lo be must say 


for some past, magazine 
for 
references to 


Right-to-Work 


come 
a “a 


torials 


too me to enjoy 


have particular edi 
pertaining to 
Cc. 

Granted that all do not feel the 
way about everything: 


have sufficed fon 


laws 
labor, 
we same 
however, experiences 
serving well. 

\s pertaining to Encyclicals on the sub- 


me 


ject, I feel more at home with our friend 
from the University of Detroit than with 
your editor 

Josrru F. Ryan 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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AN IMPORTANT OFFER to Catholic Parents of Children from 9 to 15 


This Delightful and Inspiring Story of 


SAINT THERESE 


When Your Child Joins This True-Adventure 
Reading Program for Red-Blooded 


Catholic Boys and Girls! 


ES, you can have SAINT THERESE 

AND THE ROSES (or ANY ONE of 
the five other exciting books shown on this 
page) for ONLY TEN CENTS if you act at 
once! Each volume contains an action-packed 
story crammed with the real-life adventures 
of a valiant saint or champion of the Faith. 
We make this unusual offer to acquaint you 
and your child with a wonderful new idea 
—the Catholic Youth Book Club. 

For years, Catholic parents have been clam- 
oring for such a program —and no u 
Undesirable influences are constantly 
to lure children away from God, 
ents, and decent living. It is not enough to 
forbid objectionable books, movies, TV 
shows. We have a duty to replace these dan- 
gerous pastimes with something EQUALLY 
interesting but far 1 

As members of the Catholic Youth 
Book Club, your children (between 9 and 
15) receive books that are UNCONDITION- 
ALLY GUARANTEED to n 
These wonderful books 
—tell the st f Gi 
Catholic heroes. They capture all the excite- 
ment of boldest adventure... the glamour 
of bygone days here and in far-off lands... 

and the inspiration 
of seeing high ideals 
fulfilled 
Your children 
brave the wilderness 
to chart the Missis- 
with Father 
Marquette. They 
watch Joan of Arc 
battle her way to 
They share stirring moments in the 
careers of sports heroes. Their 
with Bernadette as she kneels to say the 
Rosary with Our Blessed Mother! 
Helps Your Child Get Better 
Grades in School 

Reading these stories is wonderful FUN 
for children! And they can’t help learning 
more about history, geography, and other 
school subjects. Naturally, their teachers will 
be impressed with the EXTRA knowledge 
they have gained about the lives of the saints, 
and our faith. This carefully planned read- 
ing program can help them to get better 
gtades in school. 


nder! 
trying 
their par- 


re rewarding 
new 


delight them. 
by gifted writers 


d's Saints and other 


SIPPpi 


glory 


hearts soar 


First Book Yours for a Dime! 
As a “sample” we will send you “SAINT 
THERESE AND THE ROSES" — or any other 


ST. THERESE AND THE ROSES | 
by Helen Walker Homan YS 


their disagreements, 





secrets, 
T growing 
painful for Thé- 
r sisters—especially 

d that one of them 

r dearest wish from 

elen Walker Homan, 
nthe tradition of Louisa 
I created another 

fe among five sis- 

m became a saint. 
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/ SAINT | THER 


AND THE ROSES 


t Ry 
* 


Shelen 4h itfhey tfa, 


A COLORFUL 
HANDSOMELY- 
BOUND VOLUME 
YOU'LL BE PROUD T0 
HAVE IN YOUR HOME, 














by Albert J. Net 
e exciting story of 


vier's voyage to I 


ST. ISAAC and the Indians 

by Milton Lomask 
The dangerous and difficult life of 
Fr. Isaac Jogues among the Indian 
tribes—his enslavement by the Mo- 
hawks, his daring escape, and final- 
ly. his martyrdom. A story filled 
with action, color, and excitement! 
Illustrated. 


FIGHTING FATHER DUFFY 
by Virginia Lee Bishop 
and Jim Bishop 
Fr Duffy was appointed 
n of the “Fighting Sixty- 
Regiment, he went gladly 
his men to the shell-rocked 
to give them 


ited, 


FIGHTING 
garnee OOF 


of France, 








> SAINf DOMINIC 
SS gente ROSARY 


rp Catdeta ete 
ry ; 


ST. DOMINIC and the Rosary 
by Catherine Beebe 

St. Dominic led a life of excite- 
ment and adventure. But his 
greatest adventures came when he 
walked in the market places from 
town to town fearlessly preaching ’ 
the word of God. Illustrated. 


= BERNADETTE and the Lady 
by Hertha Pauli 

é Here is the story of the great 

; miracle of Lourdes and the 
girl to whom the Blessed Vir- 
gin appeared as ‘‘a little lady” 

i and revealed herself as the Im- 

@ 


maculate Conception. A truly 
inspiring and wondrous story, 
Illustrated. 


CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB “a 
Dept. TS-4, Mineola, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢. Please send ‘‘SaIntT THERESE AND 
THE Roses"’ (or any one of the other books I have 
checked below) and enroll me as a member. I 
need not take a volume every month—only two 
books during the next 12 months at the special 
members’ price of only $1.49 each, postage paid. 
I may cancel membership at any time thereafter. 


beautifully told 





SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If after re- 





book shown on this page —for only ONE DIME 
. . . if you join now and agree to take at least 
two of the 12 selections to be offered during the 
next year at only $1.49 each. If not delighted 
with your “sample” you may cancel membership 
at once. But the first book is yours to keep in 
any case! 

Here at last is a program of Catholic reading 
that will bring your children hours of whole- 
some pleasure ... enrich them with Catholic 
ideals . . . let them build a library they can be 
proud of . . . help them form the habit of good 
reading 

But let your sample book speak for itself. Send 
the coupon with 10¢ (to help cover mailing) to: 
CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB, Dept. 
TS-4. Mineola, N. Y. 


ceiving your introductory selection, you are not 

delighted, simply notify the club within 7 days 

and your membership will be cancelled. 
[_] BERNADETTE AND THE LADY 
[_] FIGHTING FATHER DUFFY 

[_] ST. DOMINIC AND THE ROSARY 

} ST. FRANCIS OF THE 7 SEAS 


} ST. ISAAC AND THE INDIANS 


SEND 
BOOKS TO.. 


(NAME OF CHILD) 
Address seenpielancaopenetaditeies 


City 


eae 
Ordered by Mrs 
Miss 


Add if 
Street... a 
= ve J City NE...... State... \ 


Z 
(Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only) 








